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F freedom in America were solely 
I dependent upon the first ten 
amendments to the Constitution 
of the United States it would be in a 
bad way. Crowning proof of this fact 
is to be found in the failure of the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
to find any ground for upsetting the 
conviction of Charlotte Anita Whitney 
under the California Criminal Syndical- 
ism Act. In consequence Miss Whit~- 
ney, @ woman of the highest charac- 
ter, with a long and honorable record 
of.social work, who expressly declared 
that she herself was not an advocate 
of violence, must go to jail merely for 
membership in the Communist Labor 
party. If such membership is a crime, 
of course every member of the present 
Communist Party is equally guilty. 
That they have not been arrested is 
due to no legal guarantees, but simply 
to the fact that the wave of hysteria 
has for the time being subsided. Let 
no Socialist or trade unionist console 
himself that only Communists are in 
danger. A jury like that which con- 
victed Miss Whitney might easily con- 
vict in time of excitement a Tolstoy 
himself, no matter how pacifist his 
doctrines, if that Tolstoy incurred the 
wrath of the Chamber of Commerce 
and the professional patriots. 
Undoubtedly there will be a great 
demand for the pardon of Miss Whit- 
ney. If California prisons are meant for 
her, then prisons in California become 
the only temples of the free spirit in 
California. We leave to some mathe- 
matical authority the question how 
far the California climate, with its 
bodily delights, can compensate for the 
bleak and bitter spiritual atmosphere 
of a State which sends Anita Whitney 
to join Mooney and Billings in prison. 
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Americans generally and the work- 
ers in particular will do well to ob- 
serve once more that if they want lib- 
erty they must seek power. There is 
no way of writing Constitutional guar- 
antees in State or Federal documents 
which will be automatically self-en- 
forcing. This does not mean that such 
guarantees may not have some value. 
It certainly means that each genera- 
tion must carry on the struggle for 
freedom. In his fascinating “Story of 
Civil Liberty in the United States” 
(Vanguard Press) Leon Whipple shows 
that that has been true from the be- 
ginning of our national history. 





Not only written constitutions but 
unwritten traditions are inadequate 
guarantees of either civil liberty or 
plain common sense. England, with 
her good domestic traditions on this 
subject, is going crazy, as least so far 
as its dominant party is concerned. 
Perhaps it is a case of whom the gods 
would destroy they first make mad. 
The Conservative trade union bill 
promises to bring about as bad a situ- 
ation as we have under our injunc- 
tions. This raid on the Russian Arcos 
in London looks to me like another 
bit of fvolishness involving civil lib- 
erty less than international comity. 
Of course Jix, the British Home Sec- 
retary, says he has found something. 
Maybe he has. But he would have to 
say it anyway to save his face. He 
seems to be a sort of combination of 
Nervous Nellie Kellogg and A. Mitch- 
ell Palmer. And that, ladiesand gen- 
tlemen, is some mixture. By the way, 
if anybody should raid the British Em- 
bassy or other semi-official British 
place of business even here in Amer- 
ica, to say nothing of certain other 
countries in the world, I wonder if no 


afterwards, sought, through a technical 
point, to hand over to the M. P. L. U. 


“Last Nail in Coffin 
of Freedom,” Hillquit 
Calls Court Ruling 





Supreme Court Attacked 
for Decision on Syn- 
dicalist Law 


HE Supreme Court of the United 
States has taken another step in 
its march toward the exercise 

of supreme power over political and 
economic .opinions by sustaining the 
California and Kansas criminal syn- 
dicalism acts. n the case of Calif- 
ornia, it means the affirmation of the 
judgment against Miss Charlotte A. 
Whitney, who has been under sentence 
of ten years in prison for having joined 
the Communist Labor Party. 

In its discussion of the California 
act, the Court declared: “The Syndi- 
calism Act is not class legislation; it 
affects, all alike, no matter what their 
business association or callings, who 
come within its terms and do things 
prohibited.” 

This abstract legalism is typical of 
a view of society by American judges 
who conceive law and its application 
without reference to the social status 
of human beings. In saying that the 
California law “affects all alike” it 
recalls the satirical thrust of the late 
Anatole France that “The law in its 
majestic quality preserves the right of 





under the bridge at night.” 

The Supreme Court has not only 
placed the seal of its approval upon 
similar acts in other states, but it has 
left the way open for many other 
states to enact similar legislation. The 
decision leaves every trade union in 
jeopardy, for by a process of tortuous 
interpretation as other cases come be- 
fore the Supreme Court it can strike 
at the liberty of utterance by indi- 
viduals and organizations. 

It is pointed out that the courts 








both the poor and the rich to sleep 


have had no difficulty in construing 
the Fourteenth Amendment, ostensibly 
designed to protect the civil rights of 
freed slaves in the South, into the 
most powerful bulwark of great com- 
binations of capital. It is also recalled 
that the Sherman Anti-Trust Act has 
been twisted into a weapon against 
trade unions by judicial interpretation. 
This latest ukase of a small body of 
men holding office for life, whose mem- 
bers are appointed by the President, 
who in turn is elected by indirection, 
is considered a dangerous extension of 
judicial power in penalizing political 
and economic ideas. 

Asked by The New Leader for a state- 
ment regarding this court decision, 
Morris Hillquit said: 

‘There is nothing new or start- 
ling in the decisions of the U. 8. 
Supreme Court upholding the con- 
stitutionality of the so-called 
Criminal Syndicalism laws of Cali- 
fornia and Kansas. By these de- 
cisions the august body merely 
drives the last nail into the coffin 
of free speech in America. Its 
death certificate had been signed 
when the Courts undertook to dif- 
ferentiate between freedom and 
license. 

“By this subtle distinction the 
judges have constituted themselves 
the censors of speech and thought, 
for it is they who determine what 
is freedom and what is license. 
The «effect of this judicial con- 
struction is that the discretion, 
i. e. the preconception and preju- 
dice of a judge is substituted for 
what is supposed to be a consti- 
tutional guaranty. Any statement 
of view or belief that meets with 
the approval of the Court’ comes 
within the protection of the Con- 
stitution. Anything that runs 
counter to the infallible judicial 

(Continued on page 2) 








ENTER A. F. L. 


Agreement Is Reached 
With International 
Union to Settle Dis- 
pute 
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Members of the International Jew- 
elry Workers’ Union, Local No. 1, will 
flock to the next general membership 
meeting, to be held at the World Build- 
ing, Thursday evening, May 26, 1927, 
to hear the terms of the agreement 
which will bring them back to the In- 
ternational Jewelry Workers’ Union, 
affiliated with the American Federa- 
tion of Labor. The ratification of this 
pact by the rank and file in the vari- 
ous jewelry workers’ locals throughout 
the country will clear up a situation 
that has been a credit to no one, 

The suspensions of the seven locals 
affiliated with the Jewelry Workers’ 
District Council of Greater New York 
and Vicinity arose out of a question 
of interpreting the agreement made in 
1922 between the jewelry workers and 
the Metal Polishers’ International 
Union, settling jurisdictional claims. 

A verbal understanding provided for 
the turning over of suspended members 
of the M. P. I. U. to that organization. 
Under the unwritten agreement Abra- 
ham Greenstein, genera] secretary of 
the International Jewelry Workers’ 
Union until forced to resign shortly 


N. Y. JEWELERS TO, 


FRENCH PARTY 
IN CONGRESS 


Question of Co-shera- 
tion with the Other 
Groups Uppermost 

P French Socialist party opened in 

Lyons under the chairmanship 


of Bonnet, secretary of the Lyons So- 
cialist Federation. The Congress dealt 
with the question of the relationship 
of the Socialist party, on the one hand 
toward the capitalist parties, on the 
other toward the Communist party. 

Four resolutions were before the 
meeting. 

Resolution A, signed, among others, 
by Paul Faure, Severac and Compere- 
Morel, admits collaboration with Left 
capitalist groups for the attainment of 





ARIS.—The 24th Congress of the 


desirable nature of the compacts which 
may arise-from it.” With regard to 
relations with the Communists the 
resolution emphasizes that the restora- 
tion of the unity of the working class 
is an international question, which can 
only find an international solution. 
The resolution rejects any united front 
with the Communists and stresses that 
the united front maneuvre of the Com- 
munists is calculated merely to widen 
the breach within the working class. 
Resolution B, advanced by the editor 
of the weekly, “L’Etincelle,” Maurin, 
rejects in principle any collaboration 
with capitalist groups and demands 
the formation.of a united front with 
the Communists, 

Resolution C, sponsored by Bracke 
and Zyromski, demands independent 








compromising documents could be 
found. Well, we shall know more 
about it efter a while. The practice 
of questioning Cabinet officers in Par- 
liament makes it a little bit harder to 
eonceal facts than under our Amer- 
ican procedure. 





E i 
An example in logic from the Han- 


kow Correspondent of the esteemed 
New York Times: 

American and British refused to 
leave the alleged danger zones in 
China lest German merchants capture 
their trade. 

German merchants in China have no 
special protection of any kind and they 
are unharmed, 

Therefore, American and British 
merchants demand force, and yet more 
force, to make them safe and popular. 
Q. E. D. 

Of course the Hankow correspondent 
didn’t put it in this logical form but 
this is precisely what he said. An- | y 
other issue of the New York Times re- 
ports that German ships are never | ° 
fired on by the Chinese along the | 
Yangtze. Yet in spite of this visible 
demonstration of the advantage of the 
German position, American and Brit- 
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(Continued on pags 3) 








peace agreement, 


| proved the agreement. 
be made public later. 
imperative that all members turn out 
to the genera] meeting on May 26 to 


and settle a needless energy-dissipat- 
ing internal dispute. 


S@muel Beardsley, head of the Jewelry | 
Workers’ District Council, and about | 
thirty other members. The seven locals | 
affiliated with the council objected to 
this action and were later suspended. | 


Negotiations have been going on dur- 
ng the last three years or so, until on 


| May 9, 10 and 11 of this year a con- 
ference was held which resulted in a 


Those present were: 


H. J. Moynihan, general president of 
the L J. W. 
district council, 
general vice-president of the M. P. L 


U.; a committee of the 


and John J. ped 


The terms will 
Meanwhile it is | 


oice their opinions on this momentous 
It will remove the last ob- 


uestion. 


stacle to effective organization vork | 
in New York city, the greatest gold 


nd platinum center in the country, 


| trict 11, Indiana, held at Terre Haute, 
U. Hugh Frayne, local representative | 


of the A. F. of L., witnessed and ap- | 
| 


days. 
a reduction of approximately 25 per- 
cent in wages and the operators had 
refused to consider the recently ex- 
pired scale as a basis for negotiations 


action by the Socialist party, seeing 
that the growing class antagonisms 
preclude any collaboration with capi- 


(Continued on page 2) 





particular concrete aims. “But we/ried out. The former Building Trades 
must never forget the incidental char-| Council of New York City, Long 
acter of this collaboration and the un-|Island and vicinity lost its official 


BUILDING TRADES 
UNITY IN 
THE AIR 


Solid F Fon of poll 
ers Among Factors 
Working for Unifi- 
cation 


—_—e—— 
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By Louis S. Stanley 
AT the two Building Trades 

| Councils of New York City 
should be merged in the near 
fature is the prevailing sentiment in 
well-informed trade union circles of 
this city. The opposition to such a 
step is negligible. The necessity is 
urgent. How amalgamation can be 
accomplished with the least amount of 
friction is the problem. 
The facts speak for themselves. 
Two Building Trades Councils exist 
in New York City, dividing the ranks 
of organized labor. The much-vaunted 
solidarity of the building trades 
unions is endangered. On the other 
hand, the. employers presént a solid 
front through the Building Trades 
Employers’ Association. Lastly the 
threatening recession of construction 
activity demands the combined 
strength of the building trade unions 
to maintain their recent gains and 
make new ones. 
Nobody is anxious to settle old 
scores. Some things may for the pres- 
ent be better left unsaid. Still the 
situation must be faced as it is. The 
rift in the building trades unions goes 
back to the Brindell expose by the 
Lockwood Committee. The old Build 
ing Trades Council with which the late 
Robert P. Brindell was associated can 
trace its existence under one form or 
another to the eighties of the last cen- 
tury. It was generally known as the 
Board of Business Agents because of 
its composition and this is the name 
that is still applied to it in popular 
speech. The walking delegate became 
famous under its regime. To this very 
hday the refusal of building trades 
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Under Way in New 
York to Purchase 
Outfit 


—~e——_ 


EGOTIATIONS are under way 

for the purchase of a high- 

powered radio broadcasting sta- 
tion in the East, to be controlled by 
the American labor and progressive 
movement, it is anpounced by direct- 
ors of the Débs Memorial Radio Fund, 
which is seeking “to perpetuate the 
voice of the late Eugene V. Debs,” the 
noted labor leader. 

According to Norman Thomas, 
chairman of the fund which is seek- 
ing to raise $250,000, at campaign 
headquarters, 31 Union Square, 
WDEBS will operate in the interest of 
all progressive movements and ideas 
and will aid every legitimate effort of 
the American labor movement to im- 
prove the economic and cultural sta- 
tus of its membership. _A board of 
trustees, selected from,every shade 
of liberal; radical and labor opinion, 
will guarantee a non-sectarian control 
of the station, he said. He added, 
however, that every program will be 
as completely varied as those given 
over already established stations, with 
artistic numbers alternating with the 
educational program. 

Endorsement of the project has been 
received from various quarters, many 
educators lauding the enterprise as 
one assuring free speech and “freedom 
of the air” from the monopolistic con- 
trol of the large stations. 

Oswald Garrison Villard, editor of 
the Nation, declared that the prospect 
that the entire radio service “may be 
controlled by the Government and con~ 
servative forces is simply appalling. 





werkers to work with non-union help 
coristitites the mdin source of strength 
of Building Trades Councils. 


The Old Council Loses Its Charter 
Folfgwing the publicity of the Lock- 
wood Gommittee the Exetutive Coun- 
cil of the American Federation of 
Labor meeting at Cincinnati, Ohio, 
in May, 1921, rendered an important 
decision against the Building Trades 
Council of New York City. Then, in 
June, the convention of the Building 
Trades Department at Denver, Colo- 
rado, decided upon 

~ - the immedtate revoca- 
tion of the charter of the New 
York Building Trades Council and 
for the issuance of no other char- 
ter unless and until an affiliation 
is made by the District Councils 
or local unions of the International 
Unions affiliated with the Building 
Trades Department, eligible to 
make such affiliation and to be 
granted such charter under the 
laws of the department.” 
This decision was eventually car- 





| standing and on February 20, 1923, a 
}new Building Trades Council was 
chartered‘ by the Building Trades De- 
partment of the American Federation 
of Labor, 

Despite these official efforts most 
building trades unions in New York 
City did not discontinue their old af- 
filiation. They felt that the unofficial 
Building Trades Council would be 
more effective. Those that joined the 
new body did so, aside from reasons 
involving personalities, on one or more 
of four grounds: 

1, They objected to the three-year 
term for business agents required of 
unions affiliated with the old council; 

2. They did not approve of fixing the 
salaries of business agents at as much 
as seventy-five dollars per week; 

3. They did not like the rule of 
limiting representation upon the old 





(Continued on page 2) 





Operators and 


Conference Fails to Agree 





Indianapolis, Ind.—The joint con- 
ference of association coal operators 


and the United Mine Workers of Dis- 


failed to reach an agreement on a wage 
settlement, and was adjourned 
marily by the operators. 

Considerable importance was at- 
tached to the conference over the cen- 
tral competitive field, as Indiana was 
the first state to hold a joint wage 
conference since the suspension on 
April Ll. 

The conference was in session three 
After the miners had rejected 


sum- 











Miners Joint 


a motion to adjourn sine die was made 
and carried by the operators. 

However,, there was not complete 
harmony in the ranks of the employers 
as the vote on the motion to adjourn 
showed. Three operators voted for 
adjournment, one against and the re- 
mainder refused to vote. 

Reports to international héadquar- 
ters from various districts indicate that 
the union is well holding is own in the| 
struggle to prevent a lowering of the 
wage scale. The big fight is being 
made in the Pittsburgh district, where 
the Pittsburgh Coal Company is bat- 
tling with the union to establish non- 
union conditions in all its mines, but 
is meeting with poor success, judging 
from its weekly production records 
and number of men employed. 


nearly all the branches in the State for 


It is a sublic duty to offset this by 
erecting Station WDEBS, as you sug- 
gest. Nothing could be moré fitting 
than to call it after Eugené “Debs.” 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler of Mon- 
tana, endorsing the project, points out 
that while he did not always agree 
with the political and economic views 
of Debs, he was always his great ad- 
mirer. 

“I feel,” he said, “that a broadcast- 
ing station such as you propose would 
be a fitting memorial to erect to his 
memory.” . 
Similar endorsements have been re- 
ceived by the Debs Memorial Radio 
Fund from the national office of the 
Socialist Party, the Workmen’s Circle 
and numerous international and local | 
trades unions. The Academy of Labor 
of Prague, Czecho-Slovakia, sent fe- 
licitations. 


A. F. OF L. VOTES 
SPECIAL ORGANIZER 
TO NECKWEAR UNION | 


The national drive of the Neckwear 
Workers’ Union of New York to extend | 
its influence to every neckwear manu- 
facturing center in the country re- 
ceived great impetus this week when | 
the executive council of the American 
Federation of Labor voted to give the 
union a special national organizer. 
The action of the executive council 
was taken following a report made to 
it by Louis Fuchs, business agent of 
the New York local, who made the trip 
to Indianapolis for the purpose of se- 
curing the organizer. Mr. Fuchs re- 
ported on the recent great victory of 
the union in Boston, where a strong | 
organization now exists. He told of} 
the strong position of the union in| 
New York city. The council was im- | 
pressed with Mr. Fuch’s plea that the | 
successes of the union in New York 
and Boston make the present the psy- 
chological moment to organize the 
other cities, among them Philadelphia, | 
Chicago and cities upstate in New| 
York. 

It is likely that the union will ap- 
point David Silverman, who did ef- 
fective work in the Boston fight, to be | 
its field organizer. The Boston local | 
is now in such excellent condition that 
local leaders will be entrusted with its 
guidance, 


JERSEY SOCIALISTS TO 
OPEN CONVENTION |: 
SUNDAY MORNING |: 
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The annual State convention of the 
Socialist Party of New Jersey will be/| 
held on Sunday, May 22, 1927, begin- 
ning at 10 o’clock a, m. (daylight say- 
ing time) at the Labor Lyceum of the 
Workmen's Circle of Jersey City, 351 
York street. 

Credentials have been received from 





delegates to the convention. In fact, 


ties will have representation than were | 4 





present at the last State convention. 
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Banquet Friday Night 
To Judge Jacob Panken 


Reservations for the testimonial 
dinner to be given Judge Jacob 
Panken Friday night, May 20, in 
Beethoven Hall indicate a suc- 
cessful gathering of Judge Pan- 
ken’s friends. The reservations 
taken include not only individuals 
but local unions, Socialist Party 
branches, Workmen’s Circles and 
joint boards in the needle trades. 

The testimonial is given in ap- 
preciation for Comrade Panken’s 
long and devoted services to the 
Socialist and Labor movement 
and his creditable service as a 
Socialist representative on the 
bench in New York City. 


NEW LEADER IS 
ENDORSED BY 
| HATERS 


Green Addresses Gener- 
al Convention in New 


York City 


HE ninth . convention of the 
T United Hatters.of North Amer- 

ica opened in New York at the 
Broadway Central Hotel on May 11. 
The opening . was \celebrated with a 
magnificent banquet arranged by the 
New York locals of the union, Num- 
bers 3, 7, 8 and 14;. A number of ad- 
dresses were delivered by prominent 
leaders of the union, including Presi- 
dent Green and Secretary Lawler. 
The unions throughout the 
country are well represented at this 
convention, as the organization at this 
time is confronted with a number of 
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serious trade problems. Among the 


matters that are being given the most 
serious attention is the problem of 
organizing the great portion of the} 
industry which is at the present time | 
not under the control of the union. 
Alongside of the problem of organiz- 
“tion comes the problem of popular- 
izing the union label, the public de- 
mand for which is a very great fac- 
tor in helping to organize the trade. 

A number of resolutions were in- 
troduced by various delegates con- 
cerning trade problems, as well as 
matters concerning the labor move- 


Chicago Unionists Ap- 
peal to Friends to Pe- 
tition Federal Com- 


. — 
mission 
C eral Radio Commission may be 

influenced to curtail the power 
and latitude of Station WCFL, owned 
and operated by the Chicago Federa- 
tion of Labor, President John Fitz- 
patrick and Secretary E. N. Nockels 
have sent an appeal for moral support 
to. labor organizations and leaders of 
organized labor, as well as to farmers’ 
unions, co-operative organizations and 
friends and sympathizers throughout 
the country. 

“Unless we can convince the Radio 
Commission that labor and its allied 
interests are interested in this station, 
and that it is rendering a real public 
service of national significance, the 
commission may so limit it in power 
and time as to almost destroy its use- 
fulness, say President Fitzpatrick 
and Secretary Nockels in their circu- 
lar letter. 

“Under the new Federal law, 
they point out, “the Radio Com- 
mission has power to control and 
limit all broadcasting stations. 
The capital-owned stations are 
now seeking to monopolize the air. 
They are inducing influential per- 
sons and thousands of listeners to 
write to the commission urging 
greater power and latitude to their 
stations and the reduction of 
power and latitude to labor’s one 
station, WCFL. 

“We believe it of the utmost impor- 
tance to organized labor that there be 
at least one broadcasting station in 
the United States owned and operated 
by and for labor. All other stations 
are.owneéd by capital, and are utilized 
in its interests. Most of our people do 
not yet realize the tremendous impor- 
tance of radio in molding public opin- 
ion, but the time is near when this 
new medium of propaganda will wield 
an influence of almost unlimited 
power.” 

Friends Asked to Write Appeal 
All persons interested are asked to 
write a strong letter to the Federal 
Radio Commission, Washington, D. C., 
urging that Station WCFL be allowed 
its own exclusive wave length and a 
maximum of power. The station has 
been operating on a 491.5-meter wave 
length and one and a half kilowatts 
power. The management of the station 
wants a wave length and power as 
great as any other station licensed by 
the Radio Commission. The station's 
engineer, Virgil Schoenberg, says that 
he would like to use up to 50 kilowatts 
of power in order to be able to reach 
the most distant points with the ex- 
cellent programs broadcast by WCFL. 
The Chicago Federation of Labor 





HICAGO.—Fearing that the Fed- 





ment in general. Among the resolu- 


celebrated the formal opening of its 


The New Leader. 


tion, 
men of the Labor Movement, 
| capable and qualified to speak its 
| needs, publishes a weekly newspaper | 
| devoted to the interests of the Labor 
Movement; 


times given 
the workers in their struggles against 


|; main support; therefore be it 


fices to 
advertisement in The New Leader. 


many prominent leaders of the Labor | 
| Movement. 
| the delegates in behalf of President | 
William 
from reports recéived, two more coun- | Who could not attend because of the} windows the artists and employes at 


Council in Indianapolis, 


tions that have been introduced and | 
will be acted upon during the rest ot | 
the sessions, which will continue prob- 
ably until some time next week, are! 
those favoring the 40-hour week in| 
industry, the organization of the} 
trimmers and operators in the straw 
hat industry, a review by Governor 
Fuller of the Sacco-Vanzetti case, the 
establishment of unemployment in- 
surance for the workers in the in- 
dustry, the putting into the field of 


very handsome and well equipped new 
broadcasting studios on the seventh 
floor of the Brunswick Building, 623 to 
633 South Wabash avenue, May 4 
and 5. 

The broadcasting studios are among 
the largest and most modern in the 
United States, having at least one 
feature Of great importance that no 
| other station has, it is claimed. This 
|} is the control board, which was de- 
signed and built wholly by members 


more organizers in the National of-/ of Electrical Workers’ Local Union 
fice to organize the open shops, the! No. 134. Engineers from all parts of 
formation of a National Labor Party,| the country have visited the station 
and the withdrawal of American ma-/| for the sole purpose of viewing the 


rines and troops from China. Other 
resolutions condemned injunctions and 
Fascism, 


control board to get an idea how to 
build one like it. 

Station Complete in Every Detail 

A resolution was also introduced by | Eight microphones can be put in use 
Delegates Morris Feiner, J. Louis; through this contro] board at one time, 
Africk, Hyman Goldstein and R. M./ and there are facilities for handling 40 
Humphr’y, urging greater support of | outside pickups, but one at a time, of 
The resolution fol- | course. 

The aerial of Station WCFL is 
strung between the two towers at the 
end of Municipal Pier, which extends 
one mile into Lake Michigan at the 
fodt of Grand avenue. The machinery 
is located in the north tower. The 
studios in the Brunswick Building are < 
two miles away. 

Whereas, The New Leader has at all | saaee rae two studies te the Bruns: 
their fullest support to! wick Building, one large and one small. 
Pp 

There are three Charles Frederick 
Stein grand pianos and a $25,000 Bar- 
ton pipe organ, all especially built for 
radio broadcasting purposes. The pipe 
organ was a free gift. A 12-piece band 
is used in the large studio for recording 
| Brunswicx phonograph records and to 

Resolved, That we instruct our of-| broadcast at the same time. 
increasé the. amount of our; There is a control room for record- 
ing, a control roém for broadcasting, 
a listening-in room for recording, an 
artists’ room, a battery room and @ 
beautifully furnished guest room, 
where visitors may sit in comfortable 
chairs and view through plate glass 


lows: 

Whereas, The New Leader Associa- | 
an organization composed of} 
fully 


and 


he employing class, and has helped 
n bringing the message of unionism 
o the great mass of workers; and i 
Whereas, Labor advertisement is its | 


The convention was greeted by | 


Hugh Frayne addressed 


Green of the A. F. of L.,| 


uarterly meeting of the Executive/| their work and at the same time 


listen in. 
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é The mine in which these lives were 
“pacrificed is owned by open-shoppers, 
4 
° 


} the State are ignoring these facts and 


v 


; 
% 
2 


‘them by eulogizing the New England 


[eh 4 we 


) pster. 
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Deen Shop Pit at Ever- 
ettsville Long Con- 

sidered a ‘Death 

Trap” 

HARLESTON.—The death toll of 


miners in the Everettsville mine 
disaster has reached nearly 100. 





fnd has long been regarded by miners 
Bs a death trap. The newspapers of: 


attempting to divert attention from 


Fuel & Transportation Company, own- 
ers of the death trap, and Chief Mine 
Inspector Lambie in rescuing the dead 
bodies of the victims. 

A strict enforcement of the mining 
laws of the State would have averted 
the disaster, but the anti-union coal 
corporations are supreme in West Vir- 
ginia and laws do not apply to them. 
St now remains to be seen whether the 
proper authorities will endeavor to fix 
responsibility for this preventable dis- 
It is significant that there is 
mo press campaign on in the State 
urging that this should be done. 

Miners and other workers are re- 
calling a similar disaster at the Bar- 
racksville mine in: the same territory 
fin which a large number of men lost 
their lives. An investigation revealed 
the cause and fixed the responsibility, 
but the facts were not given to the 
coroner’s jury or the public. They 
‘were suppressed, and to this day noth- 
ing more has been done about it. 

Meantime the miners are holding 
meetings for the purpose of organizing 
workers outside of the United Mine 
‘Workers. Logan County is an empire 
of the coal masters and has been the 
scene of many bloody struggles, yet 
the miners of this county are showing 
increasing interest in the work of or- 


ganization. y 
Organization meetings are being held 
near the county line while information 
fis sent across the border regarding 
the time and place of the meetings. 
Large crowds of miners attended two 
organization meetings ip_spite.of bad 
weather and were enthusiastic over the 
prospects of unionizing a territory that 
has been terrorized by private gunmen 
in the service of mining corporations. 
Reports from the northern part of the 
State are reassuring with the organ- 
ization gaining ground every day. 








MacDonald, 


Sailing, 


Says He Hopes to See 


Labor 


British Labor Leader Is 
Guest of Forward On 
Eve of Departure 





E are all members of 4& 
common movement for the 
realization of the Interna- 


tional Socialist State. We shall build 
it stone on stone and tier on tier.” 
These were the inspiring words of J. 
Ramsay MacDonald at a farewell din- 
ner arranged by the Jewish Daily For- 
ward in honor of the former Labor 
Premier of Great Britain et the Park 
Palace in New York Tuesday night. 

The spacious dining room was filled 
with representatives of Socialist and 
labor organizations to greet MacDon- 
ald before he left that night for Eng- 
land, where he will immediately par- 
ticipate in the Parliamentary fight 
against the anti-trade union bill. 

The ex-Labor Premier showed visi- 
ble traces of his filness.' His physical 
weakness was apparent. He spoke for 
about twenty minutes, but into this 
period he crowded a speech of intense 
earnestness that gripped his audience 
Beginning in a tone just above a whis- 
per, his rich and musical voice was 
soon raised ot a higher pitch as he ex- 
pressed his faith in the labor move- 
ment of the world and his gratitude 
for the kindnesses shown him in this 
country. 

In a few words of appreciation 
Toastmaster B. Charney Vladeck intro- 
duced MacDonald, who said that the 
labor movement of Great Britain and 
the United States have much in com- 
mon. If Labor is to use its increasing 
power intelligently, he said, “indus- 
trial Labor and political Labor must 
march shoulder to shoulder together.” 

The war has _ revolutionized the 
world, but we should remember that 
“we cannot storrh the gates of heaven.” 
Years of hard driving in the factory 
and education of the masses and pa- 
tience are essential for the realization 
of our universal hopes. “There is no 
bigger task imposed on the new gen- 
eration,” declared MacDonald, “than 
to keep cool heads. We must keep our 
minds on the great facts of evolution, 
build like builders inspired by the 
ideals of workmanship, not in a shoddy 
way. We must build stone on stone 
and tier on tier so that our structure 
will endure the storms and tempests 
of coming generations. The builders 
will earn the gratitude of all genera- 
tions to come.” 

To the hope expressed by Morris 
Hillquit that he would return to us 
next year MaeDonald answered, “I 
shall do so if I can, and I hope I can,” 
which evoked an enthusiastic demon- 
stration, “I will return to England and 
tell my comrades of your kindness and 
of the many difficulties which the 
American ‘movement faces. 
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We may, 
not see Socialism in our time, but we) 


Party Here 


- 
shall gain inspiration by the growth 
of the International Socialist Move- 
ment. For the present good-bye.” 

In the course of his-short speech 
MacDonald said he hoped to see a 
growing Labor Party in the United 
States, but advised that we should not 
slavishly copy from England, although 
the movement in each country could 
learn much from each other. 

Owing to the limited time MacDon- 
ald had other speakers were limited 
to a few minutes each. Norman 
Thomas spoke for the Socialist Party, 
Judge Panken as the only Socialist 
holding office in New York, Abraham 
Beckerman for the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, Alexander Kahn for 
the Forward Association, and Morris 
Hillquit “for -everybody, including 
himself,” humorously declared Vladeck. 
Abraham Cahan, editor of the For- 
ward, was unable to be present because 
of illness. 

Other organizations represented 
were the Furriers’ Union, the Interna- 
tional Ladies’ Garment Workers’ 
Union, the Cap and Millinery Work- 
ers’ Union, the Bakers’ Union and the 
Butchers’ Union. 

A few minutes before the Cunard 
liner Berengaria sailed a crowd of 
three thousand friends gathered at the 
pier to bid good-bye to MacDonald 
and his daughter, Ishbel. At the pier 
he again declared to reporters his be- 
lief that a Labor Party may appear 
in the United State. Governor Smith 
boarded the Berengaria to pay his re- 
spects to MacDonald. 

Upon his arrival in England Mac- 
Donald will immediately go to the 
House of Commons to fight the anti- 
trade union Dill. Late last week the 
Labor Party members walked out of 
the House as a protest against the 
“guillotine” motion introduced by Pre- 
mier Baldwin to limit debate on the 
obnoxious bill. The Labor members 
returned the next day, when the To- 
ries jammed through the main clause 
of the bill. 


FRENCH PARTY 
IN CONGRESS 


(Continued from page 1) 











talist elements. As the main point of 
opposition to the Communists it dwells 
on the “Bolshevist sectarian spirit and 
the notion of a party monopoly.” This 
resolution also repudiates the creation 
of a united front with the Communists. 

Resolution D, proposed by Renaudel 
and Paul Boncour, recommends the 
resumption of the policy of coalition 
with the Left capitalist groups, while 
repudiating in principle any collabora- 
tion with the Communists. Ag neces- 
sary preliminaries to a possible realiza- 
tion of unity, it points inter alia to the 
restoration of trade union unity on the 
basis of the free trade union centre 
and the entry of Russia into the 
League of Nations. 

The motions advanced were referred 
to a resolutions committee, and follow- 
ing its report these decisions were 
taken: 

The Congress adopted by a vote of 
2,352 the Paul Faure-Severac resolu- 
tion (A); 774 votes were cast for the 
Bracke-Zyromski resolution (C); 185 
for the Maurin resolution (B). There 





ff were 86 abstentions. 


In the debate on the reports sub- 
mitted to the Congress two points in 
the main received closer attention. On 
behalf of the majority of the Federa- 
tion of the Seine, Zyromski drew the 
attention of the Congress to the in- 
creasing embarrassments arising out 
of the presence in Geneva of a Social- 
ist delegate to ‘the League, receiving 
his instructions from the capitalist 
government of France. He pointed out 
that in the question of the control of 
mandatory rights and in that of the 
Treaty of Tirana the League had dis- 
played a complete inertia. However, 
he asked for no decision, but only that 
the problem which is to be examined 
at the next International Congress 
should be discussed beforehand in the 
Federations and branches. Grumbach 
dwelt on the significance of the co- 
operation of Socialists in the League, 
and demanded postponement of any 
debate on this question till after the 
International Congress. 

The parliamentary report gave rise 
to a lively debate. The discussion 
dealt almost exclusively with the law 
on the organization of the nation in 
time of war, defended by Renaudel 
| and by Emile Kahn, of the staff of 
| “Le Populaire,” repudiated by Zyrom- 
ski, Bracke, Dumoulin and numerous 
| other speakers. Bracke demanded the 
calling of a National Council of the 
party within the shortest possible time 
in order to facilitate a thorough in- 
quiry into this law. 
| By 17 votes to 15 the resolutions 
; committee decided in favor of calling 
|} a National Council with the least pos- 

sible delay for the purpose of pro- 
nouncing not only on the law for the 
organization of the nation in time of 
| war, but also on the military enact- 
| ments connected therewith. On a show 
| of hands the Congress endorsed this 
decision by a majority. 

Among the further decisions of the 
Congress should be mentioned a reso- 
lution against the execution of the 
death sentence on Sacco and Vanzetti 
with a demand for a retrial. Further, 
in accordance with Renaudel's motion, 
there was adopted a resolution de- 
manding that disarmament should be 
simultaneous and should embrace all 
categories of armaments. 

Bracke, Longuet and Renaudel, with 
| Leon Blum and Paul Faure as substi- 
| tutes, were re-elected as delegates to 
the International, 





| 
| 
| 
} 


;}of L. group 





BUILDING TRADES 
UNITY IN 
TE AR 


(Continued from page 1) 


council to business agents and exclud- 
ing laymen; and 

4. They resented jurisdictional 
awards, which affected them. 

Not all these reasons, it must be em- 
phasized, operated in all cases, 


The New Building Trades Council 


While among the charter members of 
the new, official, A. F. of L. Building 
Trades Council were a representative 
of the bricklayers and one from the 
plasterers, the former union never affi- 
liated and the latter withdrew sub- 
sequently. A small local of stone set- 
ters also dropped out after a while. 
The organizations affiliated at present 
follow: 

Painters’ District Council No. 9. 

Plumbers’ L. U. No. 463. 

Compact Labor Club (marble help- 
ers). 

Whitestone Association (marble pol- 
ishers), 

Marble Cutters, Carriers and Setters. 

Stone Masons L. U. No. 78. 

Stone Masons’ Helpers L. U. 655. 

Journeymen Stone Cutters, 

Machine Stone Workers. 

Laborers’ L. U. No. 77 (drill runners 
and rockmen). 

Common Laborers’ L. U. No. 728. 

General Building Laborers’ L. U. No. 
259. 

It will be noticed that the official 
Building Trades Council consists of 
the painters and plumbers of Manhat- 
tan and the Bronx, some stone and 
marble workers and three locals of 
common laborers affiliated with an or- 
ganization outside of the A. F. of L., 
the New York Laborers’ District Coun- 
cil of the United Building and Com- 
mon Laborers’ Union of America. The 
weakness of this combination is that 
it does not contain enough strategic 
trades to affect a job vitally by sym- 
pathetic strikes in case of unsettled 
grievances against a contractor. 

The unofficial Building Trades Coun- 
cil, however, is comprised of a va- 
riety of trades which must be enume- 
rated, even at the risk of boring the 
reader: Blasters, blue stone cutters, 
boilermakers, building material han- 
dlers (two locals), carpenters (28 
locals, including dockbuilders and 
house shorers), carpet and linoleum 
layers, cement and concrete workers 
(3 locals), composition roofers, derrick- 
men and riggers, electrical workers 
(two locals), elevator constructors, en- 
gineers (four locals), excavators (two 
locals), granite cutters, housesmiths, 
lathers (three locals), machinists, mo- 
saic and terrazo workers (affiliated 
with bricklayers), mosaic and terrazo 
workers’ helpers (affiliated with mar- 
ble polishers), plumbers of Staten 
Island, plumbers’ laborers (affiliated 
with common laborers), pipefitters, rig- 
gers, rock. drillers, rcokmen, sheet 
meta] workers (two locals), slate and 
tile roofers, steam fitters, steam fit- 
ters’ helpers, tile layers, tile layers’ 
helpers, teamsters and upholsterers. 


The inference is plain from this im- 
posing array that the unofficial Build- 
ing Trades Council has all the oppor- 
tunities of functioning—and it does. 
The other Council, sad to relate, ex- 
ists merely on paper, It is interesting 
to note also that the carpenters—who, 
by the way, are an important factor in 
the Council because of their numerous 
locals—are at present ineligible to be- 
long to an official Building Trades 
Council because they have been out 
of the Building Trades Department 
since 1921 when metal trimming was 
awarded to the sheet metal workers. 
The bricklayers and plasterers, as well 
as the Brooklyn painters and the 
plumbers outside of Staten Island re- 
main entirely unaffiliated. That ex- 
plains why the painters of Brooklyn 
and the plumbers of Greater New York 
are at present waging an isolated, 
officially unassisted fight against their 
employers. 

The Bosses Are Strongly Organized 

Which brings us to our final point. 
The building trades’ unions are divided 
into three groups: independents, mem- 
bers of the A, F. of L. Building Trades 
Council and members of the other, the 
old Council. The employers are not 
divided at all. The Building Trades 
Employers’ Association is a powerful, 
centralized organization rounding out 
its quarter of a century of existence. 
It is a federation of twenty-six em- 
ployers’ associations which in turn 
have more than five hundred contrac- 
tors and builders affillated; a dozen 
companies in the building industry 
known as individual members; 171 
firms chiefly in the building materials 
supply business classed as associate 
members; and three honorary mem- 
bers. Therefore, in the current dis- 
pute while the Plumbing and Piping 


Socialists to Hold Matteotti Memorial 
- Meeting June 10 in Carnegie Hall 


A mass meeting will be held in Car- 
negie Hall Friday evening, June 10, un- 
der the auspices of the Italian Socialist 


Branch, with the other Socialist 
‘Branches and Trade Unions co-operat- 
ing. 


June 10 is the anniversary of the 
death of Giacomo Matteotti, who was 
brutally assassinated by the Mussolini 
gang. It is expected that this com- 
memoration meeting will be an impres- 
sive demonstration in behalf of the 
memory of our late beloved comrade, 
and thousands of Socialists and trade 
unionists will be present to do honor 
to his memory. Many labor organiza- 
tions and Socialist Party branches will 
occupy boxes and bring their banners. 





Those who have not yet arranged to 
do so are requested to decide at once, 
as the number of boxes are limited. 
Speakers will include Morris Hillquit, 
Judge Jacob Panken, Norman Thomas, 
who will speak in behalf of the Ameri- 
can Socialist Movement. Arturo Gio- 
vannitti and V. Varcirca will speak in 
Italian. It is also possible that a very 
distinguished Italian Socialist, Joseph 
Vittori Modigliani, one of the leaders 
of the Italian Socialist movement and 
its most brilliant spokesman, will be in 
America in time to speak at this meet- 
ing. Tickets are now on sale. The 
price of admission to any part of the 
house is 25c. Branches and individuals 
are urged to obtain their tickets early. 





Bronx and Brownsville Boss 
Barbers Seek Peace with Strikers 


At the time of going to press The New 
Leader learns that many employers of 
barber shops and beauty parlors in the 
Bronx and Brownsville are succumb- 
ing to the union’s demands and nego- 
tiating for settlements. Because many 
individual employers are deserting the 
ranks of the bosses’ associations both 
in Brownsville, as well as in the Bronx, 
the associations are now arranging for 
negotiations for settlements. 

The strike in the Bronx, which is 
being conducted by Barbers’ Union 
Local 560, was mainly caused by the 
fact that the employers refused to rec- 
ognize the union of the manicurists 
and other beauty parlor workers who 
also presented demands for a minimum 
scale of wages, the shortening of their 
unbearably long hours and recognition 
of their union. 

According “Yo Harry Quinto, presi- 
dent of the local, as well as president 
of the New York State organization 
of the Barbers’ Union, who is in full 
charge of the conduct of the strike, 
over two thousand workers have re- 
sponded to the strike call issued. 

Mr. Quinto points out that the 
union’s demands are extremely modest 
when compared to the standards al- 
ready achieved by most of the other 
organized trades. The union demands 
for the barbers are: A working day 
from 8 a. m, to 8 p. m., on Saturday 
from 8 a. m. to 9 p. m., and on legal 
holidays from 8 a. m, to 1 p. m. with 
a compensating half holiday off during 
the holiday week. 

For the beuaty parlor workers the 
union demands a minimum of $18 a 
week for the manicurists, and 50 per 


cent of all income from their work ex- 
ceeding $26 a week. For the other 
beauty parlor workers the union de- 
mands a minimum scale of $35 a week 
and 50 per cent of all income on their 
work exceeding $65 a week. A nine- 
hour day is also demanded for these 
workers by the union, which includes 
an hour for lunch, 

The workers are standing solid and 
are determined in their demands. They 
will continue this strike as long as will 
be necessary to accomplish complete 
victory, according to Mr. Quinto. 

The strike of the Brownsville Bar- 
bers’ Union Local 657, which was called 
at the same time that the Bronx strike 
went into effect, affects all the barber 
shops in Brownsville, East New York 
and the Bedford section. The old 
@ereement expired on May 1, and the 
union made practically no new Ge- 
mands in renewing the agreement. The 
employers, however, attempted to re- 
duce wages or have the union assume 
responsibility for increasing the prices 
to customers. According to a state- 
ment issued by Barnett Jacobs, an of- 
ficer of the union, the workers refused 
to be a party to having the employers 
raise prices. Mr. Jacobs further points 
out that even on the present prices the 
bosses are profiteering and that there 
certainly is no justification in reduc- 
ing the standards of the working bar- 
bers for which they have struggled 
many years. Both locals of the Bar- 
bers’ Union appeal to the public to 
help them in the present struggle with 
their employers by patronizing only 
barber shops that display the union 
show card in the window. 





BRONX LAUNDRY FAILS 
TO GET AN INJUNCTION 
AGAINST STRIKERS 


Supreme Court Justice Mullan, sit- 
ting in Bronx county, handed down a 
decision denying application for a 
temporary injunction against the 
Laundry Drivers’ Union, made by the 
North American Laundry Company, 
Inc., whose plant is located in the 
Bronx, N. Y.. 

Justice Mullan adopted the conten- 
tion of Charles Solomon, attorney for 
the defendants, that the employing 
laundry deliberately broke its contract 
with the union, and for that reason 
is not entitled to relief from a court 
of equity. 

About a year ago the union entered 
into an agreement with the laundry, 
which provided, among other things, 
for the arbitration of certain difficul- 
ties, The union charged that the laun- 
dry ignored its demand to submit a 
controversy to arbitration and com- 
pelled more than twenty of its drivers, 
members of the union, to cease work- 
ing. The strike is several weeks old 
and the union men have remained 
practically 100 percent outside of the 
plant. 

The employing laundry is associated 
with other laundries in the Bronx, and 
it is the contention of the strikers that 
this association is seeking an oppor- 
tunity to pick a quarrel with the or- 
ganization in the hope that it may he 
able to defeat and even destroy the 
union. 


Hillquit Hits 
Supreme Court 








(Continued from page 1) 


conception of propriety, morality 
and sound social philosophy is be- 
yond the pale of the Constitutional 
guaranty. , 

“To the mind of Mr. Justice But- 
ler, for instance, it is unbridled 
license and a crime for a person 
to assert that the working class 





Contractors’ Association Is affiliated 
with the Building Trades Employers’ 
Association, which called and ditected | 
the city-wide lockout against the or- 
ganized plumbers, the Brooklyn 
plumbers’ union is entirely independent 
and the Manhattan and Bronx local 
belongs. to the A. F. of L. Building 
Trades Council. It is no secret that 
the Employers’ Association and the old 
Council are on amicable terms. 

Under these circumstanées it {s no 
wonder that active trade unionists are 
anxious to bring the two Councils to- 
gether in conference with a view to a 
merger, If this is not done, the A. F. 
will disintegrate com- 
pletely, for already Painters District 
Council No. 9 is fidgeting under its 
present affilfation. Responsible trade 
unionists have always been cordial to 
the old Building Trades Council. Con- 
sidering the facts not the fiction of 
the case, the concentration of the em- 





ployers’ organization and the economic 
tendencies at this time, we cannot but 
conclude that to maintain the status 
quo much longer will be unforgiveably 
and irretrevably injurious to the in- 
terests. of organized labor. 


and employing class have nothing 
in common, and that it is the mis- 
sion of the working class to do 
away with capitalism. Hence the 
possession of literature containing 
that assertion is held to justify 
the conviction of the |. W. W. or- 
ganizer, William Burns. 

“It may seem to the unsophisti- 
cated that the expression of hetero- 
dox social and economic views is 
just the right which the Constitu- 
tion of the United States and of 
the several states sought to guar- 
anty as the very foundation of a 
free republic. But the Constitutions 
are inert written instruments and 
the courts are living and powerful 
social forces. Our government is 
increasingly coming to be a gov- 
ernment of men rather than one of 
law, and the men in the govern- 
ment represent the reactionary 
spirit and interests of the ruling 
classes. They will continue to dd 
so just as long as the bulk of the 
American electorate, and particu- 
larly the mass of the American 
workers, will vote them and their 
political parties into public office.” 











BAKERS CONTINUE ACTIVE 
STRIKE AGAINST PECHTER 
AND MESSING FIRM 


A temporary injunction restraining 
the Bakers’ Union from carrying on 
strike activities against the Pechter 
Baking Company, which operates 18 
plants in Greater New York and is 
rumored to be a subsidiary of the 
Continental Baking Co., was issued 
last week. This has only increased 
the sympathy from the public, whose 
interest has been particularly en- 
listed by the unusually large num- 
ber of arrests of striking pickets. Un- 





fortunately, the firm had secured a 
large number of union labels prior to | 
the calling of the strike and is now} 
using them unlawfully. The union is| 
making all efforts through the courts | 
to restrain the company from ccn-| 
tinuing this. The strike is also be-| 
ing carried on against the Messing | 
Baking Company, which also oper- | 
ates a large number of plants through- 
out the city. The New Leader ap- 
peals — urgently to the public at 
this time to help the Bakers’ Union | 
in this strike by remembering that} 
the union is conducting a_ strike 
against these concerns, by insisting | 
on the union label when purchasing | 
bread and recalling that the products | 
of the Pechter Baking Co. are not | 
union made, although they may have 
a union label on them. 





League for Mutual Aid 
Asks Aid for Charles Cline | 


On September 13, 1913, the door of! 
a Texas State prison closed upon | 
Charles Cline, a member of the I. W.! 
W. He was convicted of participating | 


in the murder of one of the sheriff's 
posse of Dimmit county, while en route 
to Mexico to help in a revolutionary | 
movement against the Diaz govern-/} 
ment. Despite the continuous efforts 
of hundreds of persons and organiza- | 
tions convinced of the utter innocence | 
of Charles Cline the prison door re- | 
mained closed. 

On August 19, 1926, Miriam Fergusof, 
the Governor of Texas, signed an un- 
conditional pardon for Charles Cline. 
Thirteen years is a short time in the! 
march of human events, but in the life! 
of a young man it is a bitter, long 
time. ° 

The League for Mutual Aid is anxious 
to help Charles Cline over the period | 
during which he will have to make his | 
readjustment with the world he has| 
been out of for so long. To that end 
it is asking for contributions to a fund | 


for him, Please send all you can 
spare to Charles Cline, care of the 
League for Mutual Aid, 70 Fifth| 
avenue. 











JOHN HAYNES HOLMES 


SPEAKS AT 


Bronx Free Fellowship 


°o 
“Has Life 
Any Meaning?” 


Sunday Evening, May 22 


Admission Free 











N. Y. TYPOS PAY 


TRIBUTE TO 
O'CONNELL 


. . 
Memorial Services for 
o 
Late Secretary in the 
. 

Academy of Music 
M Union No. 6 will gather in 
one of the most notable me- 
morial services in the history of the 
union in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music, Sunday, May 22, at 2 p, m., to 
pay tribute to the union’s late secre- 
tary-treasurer, John S. O’Connell, 
There will be a musical program, in- 
cluding soloists and a choir, composed 
of members of the union, which will 


render selections, and addresses by 


prominent jurists and clergymen, 
John S. O’Connell was one of the 
most lovable personalities of “Big Six” 
and won the affection of all who came 
to know him. His sympathies knew no 
barriers of race, creed or religion, Un- 








EMBERS*of Typographical 


fortunates who were in distress and in . 


need of help always found in “Long 
John,” as he came to be known, a 
friend. O’Connell was always giving 
to these types. His genial qualities 
were such that for sixteen years he 
held the office of secretary-treasurer, 
although there were some “hot” elec- 
tion campaigns in the union during this 
period. 

O’Connell was widely known in the 
printing and allied trades and when 
news of his passing became general 
resolutions came pouring into “Big 
Six” expressing affection for him and 
grief because of his passing. This was 
not confined to Greater New York, 
where chapel after chapel sent resolu- 
tions of condolence. They also came 
from upstate, from New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Rhode ‘Tsland, Illinois and 
other states. Printing pressmen and 
bookbinders were also represented in 
these messages. 

O’Connell was born in Greencastle, 
Ind., January 14, 1873, the seat of De- 
pauw University and thirty-miles west 
of Indianapolis. He joined the union 
in the latter city, worked in Terre 
Haute and other cities in the Ohio Val- 
ley, then moved to Boston and from 
there came to New York. Wherever he 
went O’Connell made a host of friends, 

Mr. O’Connell died at his home at 
Floral Park on April 2. One week be- 
fore he had attended a meeting of the 
Empire State Conference at Newburgh, 
where he contracted a cold which de- 
veloped into pneumonia and brought 
him to his death. The body was taken 
to Greencastle for burial. On his last 
journey home O'Connell was accom- 
panied by three members of “Bix Six” 
as a guard of honor appointed by 
President Rouse. 

Mr. O’Connell is survived by his 
widow, Jessie Hollenbach O’Connell; a 
son, Thomas J., who is a member of 
“Big Six”; a daughter, Felen O’Con- 
nell, and a sister, Mrs. } raret Bo- 
land, of Terre Haute. He was also a 
member of the Flofal Park Council of 
the Knights of Columbus and the 
Queensboro Lodge of Elks. 








Workmen’s 
Furniture Fire 
Insurance 
Society 


INCORPORATED 
MAIN OFFICE ‘ 
227 East 84th Street, New York 


wee 


Notice ts hereby given to all the mem- 
bera that the assessment amounts to 10 
cents for each hundred dollars of in- 
surance. Assessments will be received 
at the following places: 


NEW YORK-MANHATTAN 
In the Home Office of the Society, No. 
227 East 8ith Street 
From April 11 until May $1 ‘ 


CORONA 
In E. Plocts’s Echo Cafe at Northern 
Boulevard and 102d Street 
May 13 and 14 


BRONX, N. ¥. 

At 4215 Third Avenue, Northwest corner 
of 3rd Avenue and Tremont Avenne, 
Bronx, N. Y¥. 

Mey 16 to and including May 21 





The office hours for all places outside of 
Manhattan are from 10 a. m. to 6 p, m.; 
Saturdays to 1 p. m. 


At the main office the hours are 9 a. m. 
to 6 p. m.; Saturday to 1 p. m. 


Beginning with May 2 the main office 
will be open every Monday to 9 in the 
evening. 


THE BOARD OF MANAGEMENT. 











RUSSIAN ART 
RESTAURANT 


LUNCH, DINNER and 
SUPPER 


Famous Balalaiki Jazz Orchestra 
MUSIC and DANCING 
Open Until 3 A. M. 


181-189 SECOND AVENUE 
Stuyvesant 0177 Corner 12th St. 
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SPY AGENCIES 
ENDED — 


—e——— 


Resolutions at Conven- 
tion Defend Sacco 


and Vanzetti—Flood 


Victims Aided 


H 


Labor of Pennsylvania which closed its 
sessions late last week, was a discus- 
sion of economic and _ educational 
problems which continued throughout 
one afternoon and evening session. 
This discussion was held under the 
auspices of the Educational Depart- 
ment of the Federation. 
The questions came up after a num- 
ber of speakers had _ considered 
whether trade unions could co-operate 
with modern industrial engineers to 
make management of industry more 
efficient. 
The first speech was made by Rich- 
ard Lansbaugh, formerly Secretary 
of the Department of Labor and In- 
dustry of Pennsylvania, and now on 
the faculty of the Wharton School of 
Man2gement in Philadelphia. The 
second speaker was Geoffrey. Brown, a 
well-known industrial engineer who 
has specialized in “job study” prob- 
lems. 
Representatives of unions in mgst of 
the Pennsylvania industries took the 
floor. Doubts were expressed whether 
the engineer had proven himself above 
the suspicion that he would take ad- 
vantage of the workers’ willingness to 
co-operate, although the speakers be- 
lieved that a more thorough partici- 
pation by labor in the problems of 
management and a study of economic 
problems would be worth while. 
Among the important decisions of 
the convention were resolutions” in 
favor of framing legislation to outlaw 
the “yellow dog” labor contract and 
resolutions committing the State 
Federation to fight for a measure 
which will regulate the operation of 
private detective agencies in industry 
fin Pennsylvania. 
Moved by a splendid address from 
Andrew P. Bower, of Reading, de- 
scribing the magnitude of the Missis- 
sippi Valley disaster the convention 
passed the resolution presented by the 
Federated Trades Council of Reading 
calling for a special session of Con- 
gress to deal with the situation. 
A “Hands Off China” resolution was 
passed and another demanding an in- 
ternational investigation of the Nan- 
king incident, which is now being used, 
it is claimed, as a pretext for warfare 
with the struggling Chinese. 
A strong resolution appealing for an 
independent investigation of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti case was adopted. 
A demand was made by the conven- 





PA. LABOR WANTS 


ARRISBURG—A_ conspicuous 
feature of the annual conven- 
tion of the State Federation of 





MAX ZARITSKY 
President, Cloth Hat, Cap and Milli- 
nery V orkers’ International Union 


FTER serving the capmakers’ 
A union as its international secre- 

tary-treasurer for 24 years, Max 
Zuckerman has found it necessary, be- 
cause of ill-health, to take leave of 
that organization, of which he has been 
a pillar of strength. In the recent gen- 
eral convention held in New York City 
Mr. Zuckerman’s determination to re- 
sign, despfte the appeals of the dele- 
gates, was the only sad note. 
The same convention which wit- 
nessed the retirement of one of the 
most beloved and honored of the “old- 
timers” in the New York needle trade 
unions brought compensation in the re- 
turn to office of president of Max 
Zaritsky. Thus two new international 
officers are now guiding the destinies 
of the union. Jacob Roberts hag. beem 


LE RANK INE EMER UNEREE 
Zuckerman Retires as Capmakers’ Sec- 


retary After 24 Years in Same Position; 
Max Zaritsky Resumes Presidency 





JACOB ROBERTS 
Secretary- Treasurer of the Capmakers’ 
Union 


S 


elected to serve in Mr. 
place, 


Mr. Zuckerman is now 59 years old. 


Russia in 1891 and entered the cap 
trade as a cutter. He took a leading 
part in the days when the needle trades 
unions were in their formative stage. 
He was also an active Socialist and 
still is an ardent Socialist. He is a 
member of the Workmen’s Circle, a 
director of the International Union 
Bank and of the Headgear Workers’ 
Credit union. He is the author of 
numerous reports of the general execu- 
tive board, the most recent one being a 
valuable and comprehensive analysis 
of the present status of the industry 
and the union. 
Mr. Zaritsky was, for several years, 





Zuckerman’s 


He came to the United States from 





MAX ZUCKERMAN 
Retiring Secretary-Treasurer, of the 
Capmakers’ Union 


president of the union. 
few years ago, only to be recalled at 
the last convention. In the interim he 
was connected with the Forward Asso- 
ciation, of which he is an active mem- 
ber. He is a director of the Amalga- 
mated Bank and of the Headgear 
Workers’ Credit Union. He was secre- 
tary of the Needle Trades Alliance 
which was formed in 1923, and is a 
member of the Workmen’s Circle and 
the Socialist party. 

Mr. Roberts also has a long record of 
services to the union, Most recently 
he was one of the board of three which 





Rand School Enterprises ~ 
Report Great Progress 





HE outstanding feature of the 
IT rsccins of the American Socialist 
Society in the Rand School Tues- 
day night was the reports showing 
progress and expansion of the activi- 
ties of the school. For years the school 
has faced serious difficulties owing to 
the raids of the war period, the split 
in the Socialist Party, the fight with 
the Communists and the weakening of 
the trade unions by the latter. 
The report for the fiscal year shows 
a surplus over expenditures for the 
first time in many years. Instructors 
and office staff were paid regularly, 
old debts have been wiped out, the 
new year begins with a working capi- 
tal, Camp Taminent shows a remark- 
able growth with substantial financial 
benefits, the Rand Book Store shows 
great progress and the prospects for 
the new fiscal year are bright. The 





tion for an official investigation by the 
State educational authorities into the 
circumstances surrounding the dis- 
missa] of two professors from the West 
Chester State Normal School because 
ef their liberal views. It was felt that 
action of this kind might tend to halt 
similar outrages on academic freedom 
fm Pennsylvania schools in the future. 


} 





‘members of the society are jubilant 


the History of Labor Parties in the 


and regard the situation as evidence 
of a progressive recovery of the 
Socialist Party and the trade unions. 
The Research Department brought 
out another volume of*the Labor Year 
Book, an Index to Labor Periodicals, 
and Nathan Fine is writing a book on 


United States. The library reports a 


gates. Arthur Rowan of the Auto 
Workers, Ernest Haarsen, Dr. James 
M. James and D. Eva Katzman of the 
Socialist Party were recommended as 
members. 


CAMP TAMIMENT TO 
REOPEN THIS MONTH; 
REPORT IS RENDERED 


“Where shall I spend my vacation?” 
is no very great problem for those who 
have been wise and fortunate enough 
to become acquainted with Camp 
Tamiment, the Rand School’s beautiful 
summer camp in the Blue Mountains. 
And those who have visited the Camp 
before will be elated and surprised by 
the improvements made on what has 
seemed to be a perfect summer canip. 
A report submitted to the American 
Socialist Society by the camp’s board 
of directors reveals the comprehensive 
plans which are now practically com- 
pleted for making the camp the per- 
fect summer resort. The report also 
showed to what a great extent the 
camp has contributed to the opera- 








tion expenses df the Rand School of 





from office. He is also a member of 
GENEVA PARLEY 
tional Calls Confer- 
Ge 

T=: Disarmament Conference 
armaments has brought intense dis- 
price they paid for the blundering of 
The Executive Committee of the In- 
in April protesting against what it de- 
each nation’ to wage a campaign 
unions of the world, of which the fol- 


He retired a 





Have You Vanguard Books in Your Library ? 


Vanguard 
Books 
Only SOc each 


Fall Size, Well Printed, Clothbound 
Social Science Classics 


RUSKIN’S OF SOCIAL JUS8- 
TICE. John Ruskin. Edited with In- 
troduction by James Fuchs. 

WAR — PATRIOTISM — PEACE. Leo 
Tolstoil. Edited with Introduction by 





WHERE IS CIVILIZATION GOING? 
Scott Nearing. 


Social Philosophies 
wes. IS MUTUALISM? Clarence L. 
wartz. 
WHAT I8 THE SINGLE TAX? Louis 
Scott Nearing. F. Post 
‘HE ESSEN 


ENTIALS OF MARX. Kari (in preparation: COMMUNISM. 
Marx. Edited with Introduction by ANARCHIST-COMMUNISM. SOCIAL- 
Algernon Lee. ISM. CAPITALISM.) 
M-— THE STATE AND 40 
REVOLUTION. Nikolai Lenin. Fiction 
= eee OF BREAD. Peter HEAVENLY DISCOURSE. ¢. EB. &. 
ropotkin. Wood. 
LONDON’S ESSAYS OF REVOLT. Jack LOOKIN ¥ ward Bee 
‘London. Edited with Introduction hy le -~ Tena tgmtenaiet:smpe Fi ; 


Leonard Abbott. 


my. 
wit 
WELLS’ SOCIAL ANTICIPATIONS. i «(NOWEESE. Wile 


G. Wells. Edited with Introduction by THE JUNGLE. Upton Sinclair. 
Ha Ww. Leidier pinkidh:> stniaiees YERNEY'S JUSTICE. Ivan . 
Bernard Shaw. Edited with Introduc- eee et oe 


Educational Outlines 


tion by Fuchs. 
E’s 























aa A _ COMING OF AGE. Edward THE A B C OF EVOLUTION. Vance 
wo Randolph. 
THE THEORY OF THE LEISURE THE A B C OF PHYSIOLOGY. Vance 
THE STATE. Frans Oppennet rer 
’ ranz Oppenheimer. 4 STRON 
a as Ue we Be Taylor. oF et ae 
orge. ridged. 
INDIVIDUAL LIBERTY. Benjamin R, ™3E.A B C OF GEOLOGY. Allison 
_. Edited with Introduction by HE A B C OF BIOLOGY. Vance 
c. L. 8. 
NOT GUILTY. Robert Blatchford. ra bc OF CHEMISTRY. Newell 
Current Studies one aS 
ABC OF . . 
NEGRO LABOR IN THE UNITED Taylor. ee oe oe 
J . Charles H. Wesley. FOUNDATIONS OF MODERN 
BASIC PRINCIPLES F SCIENTIFIC ZATION. Thomas and Oe 
SOCIALISM. A. S. Sachs. G #*B ks M d E 
NEW TACTICS IN SOCIAL CONFLICT. reat books Made Lasy 
Symposium. Edited by Harry W. THE DESCENT OF MAN. Charles Dar- 
Laidler and Norman Thomas. win. Summarized by Newell R. Tripp. 
THE BRITISH GENERAL STRIKE. THE RIDDLE OF N 
Scott Nearing. Ernst Haeckel. Summarized by Vance 
THE WAR MYTH IN UC. 8. HISTORY. Randolph. 
Cc. H. Hamlin. HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION IN ENG- 
THE PROFITS OF RELIGION. Upton LAND. ‘Henry Thomas Buckle. Sum- 
Sinclair. marized by Wood. 
WHAT’S SO AND WHAT ISN’T. John HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORAIS. 
M. Work. W.E. H. Lecky. Summarized by Wood. 
HISTORY ‘FLICT BE- 


THE STORY OF CIVIL LIBERTY IN 
UN D STATES. Leon Whipple. 


CON 

} [=D STA TWEEN RELIGION AND 

IS CONSCIENCE A CRIME? Norman 
Thomas. 


r cE. 
John William Draper. Abridged by 
Sprading. 


50 CENTS EACH AT ALL BOOKSTORES 
Vanguard Press, Inc., 80 Fifth Ave., New York City 
































“AMERICAN " 
9 
—_——_e—— 
J 
Tactics — Opponents 
Emulated Unscrupu- 
lousness 
By Friedrich Adler 
HE campaign waged in Austria 
for two months with unparalleled 
the press as “American.’ The Social- 
ists borrowed from America the lavish 
scale, and the capitalists grouped un- 
borrowed the unscrupulousness. The 

Socialists worked with an extraordi- 

nary display of placards, pamphlets 

open-air cinema which tens of thou- 
sands of Viennese saw daily free of 

charge, and used sky signs for im- 

public. 

Despite the large circulation of the 
party press, but a fraction of the elec- 
Zeitung” has a circulation of over 
100,000, and so has “Das kleine Blatt,” 
which appeared at the opening of the 
inculcate Socialist doctrine in homeo- 
pathic doses. The Socialist electorate 
in Vienna is more than thrice as large 
two papers. On April 24 in Vienna 
alone 694,099 votes were cast for So- 
cialism. Accordingly, the task was to 
interest in the decisive questions at 
issue by’ means of an intense electoral 
propaganda. 
an investigation of bank scandals of 
the capitalist united front which in- 
volved the Christian Socialists (Cath- 
formed a unit. The revelations of cor- 
ruption had been made months before 
the election and the Government par- 
turned to methods associated with 
American political campaigns, 

The scum of humanity was pressed 
blackmailers received money in order 
that they might systematically, week | 
by week, in scurrilous journals started | 
most senseless lies and _ slanders! 
against Socialism, and especially the | 
personal lives of individual leaders. | 
in them also human weaknesses may 

constantly. be discovered. But after 
this systematic campe@ign which the 
conducted with a truly American un- 
scrupulousmess, the bourgeoisie was 
compelled to throw overboard its worst 
try disappeared in the crash; a finance 
minister emigrated to Cuba; clerical | 
gentlemen were unable to stand as} 
tion to the appalling maladministra- | 
tion in institutions, personal corrup- | 
tion with the aim of personal gain 


, 1927 
Socialists Used Modern 
a 
T vehemence has been described in 
der the banner of the “United List” 
and political films. They arranged an 
pressing their watchwords on the 
torate is reached by it. The “Arbeiter- 
election campaign, and is designed to 
as the aggregate circulation of these 
instil into the politically indifferent an 
Parliamentary committees had made 
olic party) and the Pan-Germans who 
ties were on the defensive. They 
by them into service. Condemned 
for this purpose, spread abroad the! 
Certainly, Socialists also are men, and | 
hirelings of the Government parties 
offenders. Leading people in the coun- 
candidates any longer, since, in adai- | 
was irrefutably laid bare. 








controlled the affairs of the organiza- 
tion during Mr. Zaritsky’s absence 
the Workmen’s Circle and of the So- 
cialist party. 
Amsterdam _Interna- 
ae 
ence On Arms “A 
99 
Fraud 
HE adjournment of the Prepara- 
tory Commission of the Interna- 
at Geneva without offering any pro- 
posals leading to a scaling down of 
appointment to the workers of Europe. 
They have sad memories of the bloody 
capitalist governments which led to 
the World War. 
ternational Federation of Trade Unions 
issued a statement in Amsterdam late 
clared the “disarmament fraud,” and 
called upon the organized workers of 
against militarism and armaments. 
The manifesto was sent to all trade 
lowing is the text: 
“The Executive Committee of the 


I F. T. U., which met at Amsterdam 
on the 25th and 26th of April, calls the 


The struggle was waged on two 


BEWARE OF CLOGGED BOWELS 


You shorten your life many years when 
you carry in your system waste matter 
that nature intended to be evacuated. 


3 









The Sweet Chocolate Laxative 


evacuates your bowels, regulates your 
liver and keeps you hale and hearty. 
Geod for young and old. 


At all drug storee—10, 26 and 50c¢. 














fronts. On the one hand and primarily 





















































































UNITY HOUSE OPENS 
ITS DOORS JUNE 17 


Unity House at Forest Park opens 
Friday, June 17. Registration will be- 
gin on Monday, May 23, 11 a. m. in the 
office of the Educational Department, 
LL. G. W. U. Building, fourth floor, 
3 West 16th street. 

For | information regarding registra- 
tion and other matters apply at the 
Educational Department, 3 West 16th 
street. 

Elaborate arrangements are being 
made to receive the guests, and we ex- 
pect this year to have a greater at- 
tendance than ever before, due to the 
various improvements that have been 
made at Unity, especially the new sys- 
tem of plumbing that has been in- 
stalled in the entire estate. The 
rooms have been cleaned, the grounds 
Deautified. A competent staff has been 
engaged. An interesting program of 
recreational and educational activities 
is being planned. There will be weekly 
eoncerts, dances, lectures and discus- 
sions on topics of interest to Unity 
guests. An expert social director will 
be in charge of dancing, games and 
sports. An excellent chef has been 
engaged and it is expected this year 
that the food will be more delicious 
and wholesome than last year. 


Women’s Committee of the 





port $500 more. 


Fund. 


scholarship basis, 
members of labor organizations. 
year the school 


Rand School Fellowship six. 


nent instructors. 
ing Course will include 
as instructors. 


next year’s curriculum. 


been submitted 


the Women’s Committee added Mrs 


jamin Josephson as fraternal 





file of 210 publications, of which 152 are 
published here and in Europe. New 
books added to the library number 225 
and others were given by friends. The 
Rand 
School raised $1,650 and expect to re- 
The Rand School Fel- 
lowship held many socials and con- 
tributed aboyt $500 to the Scholarship 


At the end of the 1926-27 season 
there were 81 students on a free 
of which 65 are 
Next 
will offer 80 free 
scholarships to trade unionists, 25 to 
Yipsels, the Women’s Committee offers 
four to unorganized workers and the 


Educational Director Algernon Lee 
has arranged a rich program of promi- 
The Workers’ Train- 
the most 
prominent men in the labor movement 
Socialism and Social 
Problems will have a large place in 


A financial report made to the so- 
ciety shows in detail the various items 
of income and expenses for all activi- 
ties, the most encouraging that has 
in years. August 
Claessens of the teaching staff was 
added to the Board of Directors, while 


Ross and the House Committee Ben- 
dele- 








THE STRUNSKY ATLANT IC HOTEL 


Will open for Decoration Day, Friday, May 27, and remain 
open for the season. Special rates during June. 
NEW YORK OFFICE: 47 WASHINGTON SQUARE 

SPRING 9275 or BELMAR 658 - 1147 - 1741 
The finest hotel in Belmar. On the boardwalk. Single rooms, 
also en suite, with or without bath; running water in every 
room. All modern improvements, finest cuisine. 

SEND FOR BOOKLET 




















Comrades, and Friends of The New Leader, 
Who Own Automobiles, Attention! 


Comrades and friends of The New Leader who own automobiles can 
render great service to The New Leader by joining an automobile 
outing which is being arranged by the 23rd A. D. for Sunday, June 
18th, to some point in Long Island. 


THE ENTIRE PROCEEDS WILL BE GIVEN TO 
THE NEW LEADER 


All comrades who have cars will please get in touch with Rivkin, at 
Dickens 1300, or at Ingersoll 5059, or with Rosen, at Dickens 3237, or 
write to The New Leader, 7 East 15th St. 


| 








Social Science. 


to the dining pavilion, 


boat landing. 
May 


Memorial Day, 


beginning Friday, May 28. 








every neded comfort. 


RAND SCHOOL STUDENTS 





Debs Auditorium of the 


able affair. 





ceived a hearty reception. 
| 


The improvements for the year con- 
sist of two greatly improved family 
bungalows in Sandyville, an addition 
six handball 
courts, five additional couple bunga- 
lows, five large sleeping cabins, a new 
In addition the paths, 
grounds and roads have been repaired. 
Arrangements are now being com- 
pleted for the opening of the camp on 
30th, week-end. 
Reservations are already being re- 
ceived at the camp office in this city, 
7 East 15th street, for the week end, 
As in the 
past, the rates will be down to a mini- 
mum which will assure the guests 


AT GRADUATION DINNER 


The Graduation Dinner and Dance 
of the Rand School Fellowship in the 
school last 
Saturday night proved to be an enjoy- 
About 150 were present, 
including 50 students of the Workers’ 
Training Course. Among the former 
students who spoke were Comrades 
Crosswaith and Ryan, the former or- 
ganizer for the Negro porters and the 
latter for the auto workers. They re- 


Sam, DeWitt served as toastmaster. 
| David P. Berenberg and Mr. Perloff, 
teachers, were warmly received by the 
students, and Adolph Held, president 


attention of all the organized workers 
to the negative results of the work of 
the Preparatory Commission of the In- 
ternational Disarmament Conference, 
and reminds them that, in conformity 
with Article 8 of the Covenant of the 
League of Nations, the temporary 
mixed commission and the various 
technical bodies of the League of Na- 
tions have, in their work for the vari- 
ous problems of disarmament, prepared 
plans which have guaranteed both the 
independence and the safety demanded 
by the States’ members. 
“The Executive Committee of the 
L F. T. U. cannot admit that, after 
six years of practical and methodical 
preparation, the lack of good-will of 
the governments should strangle the 
lively desire for peace which exists 
among all the peoples. 
“In the consciousness that it is 
giving expression to the desires and 
hopes of the masses of the peoples, the 
L F. T. U. calls upon all the national 
trade union centres to start an ener- 
getic campaign against all reactionary 
and militaristic Powers. It is now the 
business of th@®public opinion of the 
whole world, led by the progressive 
and pacifically-minded press, to in- 
sure peace by means of universal and 
simultaneous disarmament.” 


























of the American Socialist Society, 
greeted the students in the name of 
the society. Algernon Lee, educational 


the struggle was for mastery in 
Vienna. There the Socialists hold a 
majority of nearly two-thirds in the 
City Council. The attack of the capi- 
talists was aimed against the Breitner 
system of taxation, which, since the 
capitalists monopolize the direct in- 
come taxes for the use of the state and 
make no grants to the municipalities, 
is founded on the principle of basing 
the budget of the city first of all on 
taxes which strike at the luxury of the 
rich. Taxes are always unpopular, and 
the bourgeois parties hoped by the fight 
against the taxation system at least 
seriously to shake, if not to overthrow, 
the Socialists’ rule in Vienna. The 
outcome of this campaign, waged by 
every means, is that Breitner, the 
Finance Commissioner of the Munici- 
pality of Vienna, is today probably the 
most popular man in the city. 

On the other front, in the fight for 
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Telephone CIRCLE 2467 


The Union Audit Bureau 


1674 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY 


Specializing in 
TRADE UNION ACCOUNTING 
AUDIT 


A Radical Difference 
will be made in the clarity and 
strength of your eyesight by 














the marvellous new ‘‘Puncktal INVESTIGATIONS 
Glasses.” Let us prove it to || | 
you by actual demonstration. || | Members of ®. S. s* U. 12646, 
. Oo 
| 


All Departments under the personal 
supervision of Dr. B. Becker 

131 Second Avenue, corner 8th Street 
213 East Broadway, 
100 Lenox Ave., 











ronx, N. Y. 
Ave., near 163rd Street 
ve., Brownsville, B’klyn 


MAX WOLFF 


OPTOMETRIST and OPTICIAN 
036 W. 195 St, Bet Sth and St. Nicholas Aven, 


923 Prospec 
1719 Pitkin A 


DF BARNETT LBECKER BI 
QPTICIAN 





OPTOMETRIST & » 
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the mastery in Austria, it was the 
capitalist parties which moved forward 





to the attack. The conquest of Aus- 
tria, with its mainly farming popula- 





PARK PALACE 
3-5 West 110th Street 


Blegant Ball Roome for Balls, Wed« 


Trusses 
ae 





tions, is the great task which Social- 
ism has to accomplish, and there has 
never been any doubt as to its difi- 
culties. The Socialists, who in 1923 
had obtained 1,311,870 votes, were still | 
short of a great number of electors, 
namely over 363,000 votes, in order to 
gather around their banners one-half 
of all the.voters. That the arrival at/ 
this goal is no Utopia has been shown | 
by the result of April 24. It proved | 


EE 





director, received a long ovation from 
the students who sang the “Interna- 
tional” in his honor. 








250 Yipsels Enter Movies as Stars 
In Picture of the Great Outdoors 


| 
| 


A remarkable display of Yipsel 
spirit wag shown at a hike last Sun- 
day to Dunwoodie, N. Y. Despite the 
showers of the night before and the 
| coolness of the morning, over 350 New 
| York Yipsels and their friends gath- 
ered at the Van Cortlandt Park Sta- 
tion for the grand start. 

Pennants, banners, emblems, Yipsel 
cheers and songs attracted hundreds 
of passersby, who asked interestedly 
who they were and where they were 
going. The Yipsels were joined by 
the Sixth A. D. Branch members, who 
were also going on a hike. 

A great deal of the success of the 
hike was due to the program ar- 
ranged by the City Office. Aside from 
the ple-eating contest, which was won 
by a Passaic Yipsel (probably the 
strike had some effect) and the va- 
tious other games, songs and a gen- 





possible to increase the Socialist vote | 
by 224,437, and today there are over | 
one and a half million Socialist voters | 
in Austria, or, according to present | 
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figures, 1,536,307. 
In Vienna the Socialists increased 
their poll as much as the number of 





eral good time, an unusual interesting 
feature was added. From the start 
until the finish motion pictures were 
taken of interesting events. 

All day long the cameraman, a 
jolly young chap whom everyone 
called “Sol,” kept clicking his cam- 
era, He took pictures of the various 
games, the march, a few secret 
snatches which we believe some Yip- 
sels would not have had him take, and 
the arrival of the entire Passaic Yip- 
sel Circle, two carloads of them ac- 
companied by the circle directors. 
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The picture will be shown at the 
Rand School Auditorlum some day 
next week. Yipsels, party members 
and friends are invited to come and 
see this remarkable production of a 
Yipsel hike. The picture will also be 
displayed in various cities where there 
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of 1923 the Socialists were short of an 
absolute majority in Austria by 363,559 
votes, At the 1927 elections they have | 
drawn nearer by 100,000 to an abso- 
lute majority, being still short of it 
by 264,417, 


ress does not proceed by leaps and 
bounds. There will henceforward be 71 
Socialists in the National Assembly in- 
stead of 68. Although the advance of 


three seats, the bases of their repre< 
sentation are very considerably rein- 


were directly won, ten further ones 
being allotted to the Socialists by a) 


the electorate itself has grown. They 
registered in Vienna a rise of 122,635 
votes, while the total of the electorate 
had risen. by 121,332. At the elections 
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o-called “residue” of votes, this time | 
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By James Oneal 


“WEN this period of post-war recovery 
there is, a marksd tendency in 
many ficics to present syntheses 

" of history and ideas in meuy fields.! 
Wells has attempted it for universal 
shistory and others for the evolution of 
#cience. Professor Beard and his wife 
have accomplished a remarkable work 
of this kind for American history, and 
Professor Parrington has also made 
the most complete and informing sur- 
of the evolution of American 


vey 
thought. 


' That the United States has been 
favored by the latter two works is 
evidence of the fact that we have at 
intellectual 
Henceforth no intelligent 
man or woman may be considered in- 
formed on the evolution of American 
institutions and ideas unless he or she 
has read the works of the Beards and 
Their work eventually 
will seep down to the masses and will 
also contribute something to curing us 
of the 100 percent disease and the af- 


last reached the age of 
maturity. 


Parrington. 


fliction of Babbittry. 


In line with this tendency to present 
@ synthesis in a particular field of 
history must'be placed another work 





Laidler Writes a History of Socialist Ideas 
From Plato to the Current Period 





of Socialist Thought.” New York: 
Thomas Y. Crowell Co., $3.50) Harry 
W. Laidler, Executive Director of the 
League for Industrial Democracy, has 
presented a survey that is not likely 
to be displaced by any similar work 
for decades, It is universal in its 
sweep, taking for its starting point 
the democratic and equalitarian pro- 
tests of the Hebrew prophets and con- 
cluding with the contemporary period. 


The First “Socialists” 


Strictly. speaking, of course, the so- 
cial prophets of Israel, as well as of 
Plato, Sir Thomas Moore, Bacon, 
Locke, Harrington and others, were not 
Socialists in the modern sense, but 
there is a continuity and kinship in 
the evolution of Socialist thought to 
which all these contributed something. 








Patriotism; Oil and Mexico 


By John Ise 


Professor of Economics, University of Kansas 


— HAVE once or twice come 
very near to a war with 
Mexico over our oil interests 
fn that country, and a war would cost 
more than the oi] has ever been worth, 
at such prices as have prevailed in the 
past. An association of American oil 
producers in Mexico has spent thou- 
gands of dollars in stirring up hostility 
to certain Mexican governments, with 
the purposes of protecting American 
fnterests in that country. This asso- 
ciation has not been scrupulous in its 
methods of operation. The part played 
by concessionary interests every- 
where in the world, in stirring up in- 
ternational ill will, would make an in- 
teresting study for some patient and 
painstaking scholar. Government sup- 
port of rich oil companies operating in 
weak and backward countries gravi- 
tates easily into unfair bullying. The 
oil companies operating in Mexico 
have used large amounts of money to 
influence the press and public senti- 
ment in the United States, and even to 
influence the government, and while 
our attitude toward Mexico may not 
seem unfair, it has often been that of 
the big bully. bs 
The Department of State has ad- 
dressed notes to Mexico that it would 
never have sent to a great power like 
England. 4 
We take this attitude in a spirit of 
patriotism and love of country, to be 
sure, for the interests involved are 
shrewd enough to play on the motive 
of patriotism. American citizens 
would not ordinarily care to risk their 
lives in the protection of the property 
of E. L. Doheny or the Standard Oil 


Gompany, but of course they .will 
cheerfully “fight for their country”; 
and when they have read the inspired 
messages on the subject of Mexican 
atrocities for a few months, they are 
likely to want to fight, without know- 
ing definitely whether they are fight- 
ing for their country or for the Stand- 
ard Oil Company. 


AMERICANS APPEAL 
FOR POLISH POLITICALS 


A stirring appeal to the Polish Gov- 
ernment from a group of influential 
Americans, revealing a wholesale dis- 
regard of political, religious and per- 
sonal rights in that country and ask- 
ing for their restoration, was received 
by Jan Ciechanowski, Polish Minister 
to the United States. The memorial 
Was presented to the Minister at the 
Hotel Ambassador, New York City, and 
is being studied by him prior to being 
forwarded to Warsaw. 

‘The revelations are made by a group 
of Americans, including Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes, Clarence Darrow, 
Sherwood Eddy; Felix Frankfurter, 
Norman Hapgood, David Starr Jordan, 
William Allen White, Paul U. Kellogg 
and thirty-eight others, organized un- 
der the name of the International 
Committee for Political Prisoners, 2 
West 13th street, New York. 

Six thousand individuals, according 
to this committee, are imprisoned in 
Poland today for political reasons, and 
wholesale brutality and torture are 
visited upon them «by ths authorities. 











and core of special importance fo stu- 
deats of Socialist and radical thought 
in general in this and other countries. 
In a volume of 682 pages (“History 


Often there is a marked diversity of 
ideas accompanied with some thread of 
continuity that justified inclusion of a 
thinker or a social revolt in the evolu- 
tion of the movement which in modern 
times has gathered many millions of 
workers under the banner of Socialist 
and Labor parties, 

It is this central theme that runs 
throughout the book. In the earlier 
period the author presents roughly two 
types for consideration, the isolated 
thinkers like Plato, More and others, 
who speculated on the possibilities of 
a more ideal society than that which 
prevailed, and movements of artisans 
and peasants suffering under intoler- 
able grievances, who rose against the 
property arrangements of their time 
and were inspired by a variety of 
democratic and equalitarian ideas. 
Occasionally a thinker, especially in 
the middle period, also provided lead- 
ership as well as formulating ideas for 
the revolting masses, ‘ 

The first part of the work considers 
utopian Socialism and its advocates. 
While protests, thinking, and often 
blind action of the masses character- 
ized the early utopian period, near its 
end experiments in social organization 
came to occupy the attention of men 
like Cabet, Saint-Simon, Fourier, 
Owen, Brisbane and others, But they 
were not content with organizing 
model colonies and commonwealths of 
disciples alone. This work Bs at the 
same time accompanied with some of 
the most brilliant and devastating 
criticism of class society and capitalist 
property that has ever been written. 
It was easy for them to show that the 
glorious promises of the bourgeois 
revolution had turned to dead sea fruit 
even if they also failed through their 
colonies to realize their own promises 
of transforming the capitalist world. 

Utopians and Realists 

The utopians were generally right 
in their rapier thrusts at the ruling 
classes and the vulgar reality into 
which the “rights of man” had been 
translated, but they also erred in 
thinking that social transformation 
could be effected by appeals to the 


moral sense and humanity of the upper 
classes and by model experiments in 
building tiny images of a new social 
order. It ‘remained for the Marxian 
phase of the Socialist movement to 
summon the working class to political 
and economic organization for im- 
provement of their conditions and 
preparation for their economic and 
social emancipation, 

Henceforth the evolution of the 
Socialist movement entered upon a 
more realistic and practical phase, 
stripped of its former illusions both in 
theory and methods, and exploring the 
history of capitalism itself, Of course, 
something of the old utopianism sur- 
vived into the new phase, especially 
the conspiratory romanticism of those 
who thought in terms of street fight- 
ing behind barricades, This survival, 
however, was sloughed off and ap- 
peared as force Anarchism, while the 
Socialist movement placed reliance in 
education and organization of the 
masses more and more as the suffrage, 
free discussion and organization were 
won from the upper classes. Moreover, 
the economic and historical writings 
of Marx and Engels provided a rich 
cultural basis for the movement and 
inspired the working class with the 
idea that capitalism itself is merely 
one phase of universal social evolu- 
tion and that it must give way to an- 
other. 

As the modern Socialist movement 
entered the twentieth century and new 
phases of capitalism developed the 
movement turned to _ introspection. 
Bernstein began to raise some ques- 
tions as to the validity of the old 
Marxism: Both Marx and Engles were 
dead and it was left to the new gen- 
eration of Socialists to interpret the 
changed and changing capitalism of 
their period. While the Revisionists 
were at work a reversionist school ap- 
peared as Syndicalism, a school which 
in some respects reverted back to the 
romanticism of force and rejection of 
political organization and action. Dis- 
trust of the State, common to all forms 
of Syndicalism, also affected others 
who emerged as Guild Socialists and 
who speculated on organization of so- 


ciety to avoid the overlordship of a 
bureaucratic State. 
The War and After 

This was the posture of affairs in 
Socialist thought and action when 
capitalist civilization plunged into the 
bloody welter of war, shaking the 
Socialist and Labor movement to its 
foundations, and giving birth to Bol- 
shevism with its war upon all work- 
ing class organizations not submissive 
to the dictators of the Kremlin. Other 
post-war developments of the move- 
ment, including Bolshevism, are pre- 
sented in part four and a final short 
section is devoted to allied movements 
of the contemporary period. 

Here for the first time is presented 
in one compact volume the whole range 
of equalitarian ideas from the time 
of the prophet Amos to modern Com- 
munism and Guild Socialism. Readers 
of The New Leader have had the privi- 
lege of reading many of the early chap- 
ters and we are sure that they will 
want the complete work. It is scholar- 
ly, and apparently nothing in theory, 
practice, achievements and methods 
has been overlooked. Laidler is care- 
ful to present both sides in contro- 
versial questions where they have ap- 
peared in the movement and the 
bibliography is extensive. 

The only critical note the writer 
would add is that no reference is made 
to American pioneers in radical and 
Socialist thought outside of the utopi- 
The names and views of An- 


ans. 
drews, Warren, Simpson, Byllesby, 
Skidmore, Evans, Brownson and 


Masquerer are not mentioned. The 
writings of a number of these men 
are not easily accessible, but they can 
be obtained. A number of these men 
were intimately connected with the 
working class movement and in some 
respects they were much more modern 
than Brisbane and his followers. 

But, despite this omission, this His- 
tory of Socialist Thought is an invalu- 
able addition to Socialist literature. 
An enormous amount of work has gone 
into its preparation and the Socialist 
movement is indebted to Harry Laidler 
for the service he has rendered it. 
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The Victor :-: 


Hghtaune ¢-° By Theodore Dreiser 








(Continued from Last Week) 
III 


Some data taken from the bio- 
graphic study of the late J. H. 
Osterman, multi-millionaire and 
oil king, prepared for Lingley's 
Magazine and by it published in its 
issue for’ October, 1917: 











~For a Student Revolt 
West Chester Points the Way 


By Norman Studer 
Associate Editor, The New Student 

ET any one whoagstill doubts the 
L servile status of the American 

college professor examine the 
West Chester Teachers’ College (Penn- 
sylvania) case. 

Two professors had the temerity to 
come to the defence of Liberal Club 
students, attacked by local Legion- 
naires for “seditiously” criticizing Cal- 
vin Coolidge’s Nicaraguan buccaneer- 
ing. Amid the baying of the profes- 
sional patriots the trustees met, and 
on April 5 the two professors read in 
the papers that their contracts would 
not be renewed this year. This, in the 
soft palaver of the academicians, is 
equivalent to firing an employe. The 
trustees did not take the trouble to 
notify the professors, and, of course, 
no explanation was given for the ac- 
tion, except for the hints by one trus- 
tee of some nebulous “reorganization” 
in the dim future. 

On Friday, April 29, or three 
weeks later, the writer of this ar- 
ticle quizzed Principal Albert 
Thomas Smith and received this 
explanation: “The reasons are not 
political. Neither are they be- 
cause of the Legion’s criticism of 
the Liberal Club. The action of 
the board of trustees was due to 
incompatibility and a lack of har- 
mony between these men and the 
authorities of the school. Freedom 
of speech was never called into 
question.” 

Pressed for a less ambiguous an- 
swer, Dr. Smith charged the profes- 
sors with carrying on a campaign of 
innuendo against the authorities of 
the school. They maliciously insinu- 
ated, he said, that the business affairs 
of the school were not honestly man- 
@ged. Here, Dr. Smith said, lies the 
real charge against the two men. 

The Business Manager 


This explanation unfortunately raised 
more questions than it settled. There 
is a widespread student feeling that 
the financial affairs of the school are 
not what they should be, and the only 
answer to this will be an honest taking 
of the students into the confidence of 
the authorities, and this has never 
been proposed. These students say 
that Business Manager John R. Hol- 
finger is a sub rosa dictator of the 
school, He also owns severa! hotels 





jm Atlantic City and takes an active 








hand in Republican politics. They also 
point to the enmity between Hollinger 
and Kinneman. 

“I have been told,” says Professor 
Kinneman, “by a number of my friends 
that the business manager of the 
school, John R. Hollinger, who boasts 
of having the ear of the trustees, and 
even in my hearing of saying that ‘the 
trustees would do as I say,’ has been 
saying that I have been too active po- 
litically, That probably means that 
he objects to my activity in behalf of 
William B. Wilson last November as 
a candidate for U. S. Senator when 
I presided at a mass meeting at which 
the distinguished candidate spoke.” 

To further discredit Dr. Albert 
Thomas Smith’s latest explanation 
there is on record the fact that in 1925 
the trustees contemplated dropping 
Dr. Kerlin because of his political and 
social views. Dr. Smith at that time 
informed him in a letter that the trus- 
tees objected to his “attitude on So- 
cialism” and his “over-emphasis of 
the social amalgamation of the races.” 

With the board of trustees vacillat- 
ing between a half dozen excuses and 
with circumstantial evidence pointing 
strongly toward the Legion's attack as 
the major factor in the “dismissals,” 
there is ample ground for an organized 
opposition. But there exists no organ- 
ization of students or professors to 
carry it on. Professor Kerlin has is- 
sued a call for a union of brain work- | 
ers to combat the executive tyranny; 
but a great deal of professorial timid- 
ity will have to be overcome before 
such an organization is a fact. 

The Students Cool Off 

The student outburst at the begin- | 
ning of the controversy was a good | 
omen, but no more than that. The 
little Liberal Club, which splendidly 
defied the padlocking principal's warn- 
ing that heads would be broken if a 
meeting was held, and met as usual, 
is still in a militant mood. But the 
rest of the students of this Teachers’ 
College (a majority of whom are even 
less mature than the average college | 
student) have cooled down consider- | 
ably. In the intervening weeks they 
went home on a vacation and returned, 
cautioned with parental advice. The 
connection between a job in a Penn- 
sylvania high school and a good rec- 
ommendation by the authorities is too 








just now in that direction. The stu- 
dent paper defied the injunction not 
to mention the episode and will not 
exist as a student organ next year. 
“As far as I can gather, if the stu- 
dents in the American universities do 
not organize their education they wil 
not get any,” wrote George Bernard 
Shaw in a letter to American students 
several years ago. “The professors 
are overworked schoolmasters, under- 
paid and deprived of all liberty of 
speech and conscience. From them 
nothing can be expected. The govern- 
ing bodies are under the thumbs of 
eutocrats who pay the piper and call 
the tune. ,. The remedy is co- 
operative organization by the consum- 
ers; that is, by the students, . 
In forming intellectual Soviets and es- 
tablishing a dictatorship of the Learner 
the American student may save his 
country if it is capable of being saved.” 
It is the belief of this writer the 
only hope for the situation lies in such 
organizations of college students con- 
scious of their rights and privileges 
as Learners. It was an organization 
of this type that forced the reorgan- 
ization of Fisk University several years 
ago through an undergraduate strike. 
There are signs on the horizon that 
the consumers of our higher educa- 
tion, so called, may some time bite 
the hand that feeds them. The college 
newspaper has swiftly come to the 
fore as a defender of the rights of 
learners. And student governments 
are becoming tired of the traditional 
role of playing catspaw to the dean. 
They are tired of enforcing dean-made 
laws and want to legislate for them- 
selves. Sometimes that legislation 
only concerns such petty rights as the 
right to own automobiles, but never- 
theless it makes for @ more student- 
conscious body. These students are 
building a machine that can be used 
effectively for academic freedom. 
Many of the student governments are 
now federated into a National Student 
FeGeration that began quietly two 
years ago and has already to its credit 
a nation-wide student poll on arbitra- 
tion with Mexico. And that, in the 
eyes of the Bernard F. Schlegel Post, 
West Chester, Pennsylvania, is rank 


sedition. all 
ranks of farm or orphan boy beginners 
whom he encouraged to work for him. | prise, whereupon he had proceeded to 


These students will, without doubt, 
use their power one of these days to 


determined youths of his organization 


J. H. Osterman and his great suc- 
cess and his peculiar faults one 
would first have to have known and 
appreciated the hard and colorless life 
that had surrounded him as a boy. 
His father, in so far as I have been 
able to ascertain, was a crude, hard, 
narrow man who had been made 
harder and, if anything, cruder by the 
many things which he had been com- 
pelled to endure. He was not a kind 
or soft-spoken man to his children. 
He died when John Osterman, the cen- 
tral figure of this picture, was eleven. 
Osterman’s mother, so it is said, was a 
thin and narrow and conventional 
woman, as much harried and put upon 
by her husband as ever he was by 
life. Also there’ was one sister, un- 
attractive and rough-featured, an hon- 
est and narrow girl who, like her 
mother, worked hard up to nineteen, 
when her mother died. After that, 
both parents being dead, she and her 
brother attempted to manage the farm 
and did so fairly successfully for two 
years, when the sister decided to 
marry, and Osterman consenting, she 
took over the farm, This falling in 
with his mood and plans, he ceased 
farming for good and betook himself 
to the Texas oil fields, where he ap- 
pears to have mastered some of the 
details of oil prospecting and refining. 
But before that what miseries had 
he not endured! He was wont to re- 
count how, when grasshoppers and | 
drought took all of their crops for two | 
years after his father’s death, he and 
his mother and sister were reduced to 
want and he had actually been sent to 
beg a little cornmeal and salt from the 
local store on the promise to pay, pos- 
sibly a year later. Taxes mounted up. 
There was no money to buy seed or to 
plant or replace stock, which had had 


L: ORDER to understand the late 





the citizens and dealers of Reamer, 
from near which point in Kansas he 
hailed, were a hard and grasping crew. 
He was fond of telling how swift they 
were to point out that there was no 
help for either himself or his mother 
or sister as farmers and to deny them 
aid and encouragement on that score. 
He once said that all he ever heard 





church, of which he was never a con- | 
fessing communicant, was “an eye for 
an eye, a tooth for a tooth”; also 
“with whatsoever measure ye mete it 
shall be measured to you again.” Ob- 
viously such maxims taken very much 
to heart by a boy of his acquisitive 
and determined nature might bring 
about some of the shrewd financial 
tricks later accredited to him. Yet he 
appears to have been a man of some 
consideration and sympathy where 
boys were concerned, for it was said 
that he made it a rule in all his ad- 
ventures to select the poorest if most 


for promotion and to have developed 
of his chief lieutenants from the 








to be sold. The family was without 

shoes or clothes. Osterman himself} °ther goods and left him to make his 

appeared to be of the fixed opinion that | W2Y onward as best he might. That 
was life for you, just like that. People 


in the local branch of his mother’s | 2nd a fugitive, he guessed, and it was 


able, 


who had told him of Torbey and how! 
he had come up to London from Cen- 
tral Africa to offer shares in a bogus 
rubber enterprise based on 
forests which he was supposed to have 
found in the wilds of Africa yet which 
did not exist. 
though inaccessible rubber forests in 
Honduras that had inspired him to try 
the same 
not? 
minute, and he had all to gain and 
nothing to 
Torbey had advertised for a widow 
with some money to push his enter- 


but four were farm or orphan boys 
who had entered his enterprises as 
clerks or menials at the very bottom, 
and some seven of the total were from 
his native state, Kansas, 
IV 
The private cogitations of the 
John H. Osterman in his mansion 
at 1046 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
and elsewhere during the last five 
years of his life: 
H, but those days when he had 
O been working and scheming to 
set up in the ,world and was 
thinking that money was the great 
thing—the only thing! Those impos- 
sible wooden towns in the Northwest 
and elsewhere in which he had lived 
and worked, and those worse hotels 
and boardiag-houses—always hunting, 
hunting for money or the key to it. 
The greasy, stinking craft in which he 
had made his way up weedy and 
muddy rivers in Honduras, and else- 


where—looking for what? Snakes, 
mosquitoes, alligators, tarantulas, 
horned toads and lizards. In Hon- 


duras he had slept under chiqua trees 
on mats of chiqua leaves, with only 
a fire to keep away snakes and other 
things. And of a morning he had 
chased away noisy monkeys and par- 
roquets from nearby branches with 
rotten fruit so as to sleep a little 
longer. Alone, he had tramped through 
fever swamps, pursued by Pequi In- 
dians, who wanted only the contents 
of his wretched pack. And he had 
stared at huge royal palms a hundred 
feet high, with the great fatherly 
leaves fifteen. feet long and their 
golden flowers three feet high. Ah, 
well, that was over now. He had shot 
the quetzal with its yellow tail feath- 
ers three feet long and had traded 
them for food. Once he had all but 
died of fever in a half-breed’s hut 
back of Cayo. And the half-breed had 
then stolen his gun and razor and 


like that, 
His First Fortune 

And it was during that time that he 
had come to realize that by no honest 
way at his age was he likely to come 
to anything financially. Roamimg about 
the drowsy, sun-baked realm, he had 
encountered Messner, an American 


were 


Messner who had outlined to him the 
very scheme by which he had been 
later, to amass his first quick 
fortune in New York. It was Messner 


immense 


And it was the immense 


thing in New York. Why 
A new sucker was born every 


lose. Messner said that 


was agreeable and profitable. 
thought 


£2,000,000 worth of absolutely worth-| import of his success, anyhow, espe- 
less stock, cially to one who had no children and 
By these methods and by having the/ no friends worthy of the name? There 
stock listed on the London Curb he! wes no such thing as true friendship 
was able to induce certain Curb or/ in nature. It was each man for hime 
“dog’ brokers to go short of his stock| self, everywhere, and the devil take 
without having any of it in their pos- | the hindmost. It was life that used and 
session. Finally they began to sell so| tossed one aside, however great or 
freely and to pay so little attention to} powerful one might be. There was no 
the amount that was being sold that; staying life or the drift of time, 
it was easy for Torbey to employ Two Houses for Nadia 
agents to buy from all of them freely Of course there had been the pleas- 
on margin. And then, as the law of; ure of building two great houses for 
the Curb and the State permitted, he | Nadia and living in them when he was 
had demanded (through them, of| not living in other parts of the world. 
course) 


the actual delivery of the| But all that had come too late; he had 
shares, the full Curb value of the stock 


| been too old to enjoy them when they 
being offered. Of course the brokers | did come. 


She had been a great catch, 
had none, although they had sold {n° doubt, but much too attractive to 
thousands; nor had anyone else ex- be really interested in him at his age. 
cept Torbey, who had seen to it that} His wealth had been the point with 


all outstanding stock had been recalled | her—and one could see that; he knew 
to his safe. That meant that they must | it at the time and would not now try 
At the 


come to Torbey to buy or face a jail| ‘0 deceive himself as to that. 
sentence, and accordingly they had| time he had married her she had had 
flocked to his office, only to be prop- social position whereas he had none, 


erly mulcted for the total; face value And after she married him all her 
of the shares when they came. social influence, to be sure, had been 


An Unpleasant Suicide used to advance his cause. Still, that 


Well, he had done the same thing in| scheme of hers to get him to leave his 
New York. Following the example of | great fortune to those two worthless 
the good Torbey, he had picked up a/ *°"S of hers. Never! They were not 
few unimportant options in Honduras,| W°TthY of it. Those dancing, loafing 
far from any railroad, and had come wasters! He would see to it that his 
to New York to launch Calamita. Just omy — = see oy tage ap 
as Torbey had done, he had looked for | ‘4p that. He would ag Peoth ot 
a rich widow, a piano manufacturer's orphans rather than to them, for atter 


* S ‘ all orphans in his employ had proved 
Men bali thong thong pA agg more valuable to him than even they 
From her he had gone on to Wall agp rere they ?—That peat oa 
‘ e Malquit!—So long ago. eside 
Street and the Cub and had done al- wasn't *2 Nadia's two Rin who had a 
most exactly as Torbey had done. . . . fluenced their mother to interest her- 
Only that fellow De Malquit had killed | self in D’Eyraud, the architect who 
SP. rege a — a oe ener cle | had built their two houses and had 
He hadn't anticipated that anything | started Nadia off on that gdllery idea. 
like that would happen! That unfor- And not a picture in it that would in- 
tunate wife of his. And those two | terest a sensible person. And wasn’t 
children made orphans. That was the | it because of her that he had never 
darkest spot. He hadn’t known, of | troubled to answer the letters of his 
course, that De Malquit himself was| .i.ter pivira, asking him to educate 
helping orphans—or— And from there| per two boys for her. He had fancied 
he had gone on to the forests of Wash-/ a+ the time that taking her two chil- 
ington and Oregon, where he had! aren into his life would in some way 
bought immense tracts on which even | affect his social relations with Nadia 
yet he was realizing, more and more. /,ng her set. And now Elvira was dead 
And from there it had been an easy| and ‘the did not know where the chil- 
step to oil in Southern California and charge that to 





dren were. He could 


Mexico— Ah, Greasadick, another sad | her if he wanted to, couldn't he? 
case! And from there to mines and Well, life was like that. When he 
government concessions in Peru and| had built his two great houses he had 
Ecuador, and the still greater ones in} thought they would prove an immense 
Argentina and Chile. Money came fast | satisfaction to him, as they had for @ 


having | time; but he would not be here much 
longer now to enjoy them. He wasn’t 
nearly as active as he had been, and 


large companies of 


to those who had it. At last, 
accumulated a fortune of at least nine 
millions, he had been able to interest 
Nadia, and through her the clever and 
well-to-do fashionable set who had 
backed his projects with their free 


the sight -of the 
people that came to pose and say silly 
things to each other was very wearing. 


capital. And by now his fortune had| They were always civil to him, of 
swollen to almost forty millions. | course, but little more. They wanted 
But what of it? Could he say he was | the influence of his name. And as long 
really content? What was he getting/ as he permitted it, his homes would 
out of it? Life was so deceptive; it| be haunted by those who wished to 
used and then tossed one aside. At/ sell him things—stocks, bonds, enter- 
first it had seemed wonderful to be} prises, estates, tapestries, horses. And 
| those two boys of hers, along with 


able to go, do, act, buy and sei! as he 
chose, without considering anything 
save whether the thing he was doing 
He had 


Nadia herself where her so-called art 
objects were concerned, so busy ene 
covraging them! Well, he was done 
that pleasure would never) With all that now. He would not be 


pall, but it had. There was this thing| bothered. Even youth and beauty of 
la venal character had appeared on the 





clone for the comfort of the average | fight for the privilege of free speech. | How true thig is the writer is not able | tell the Fondon speculative public of} about age, that it stole over one so . 
student. The student government i#! The notorjously unjust West Chester| to state. However, of the forty %r| his treasure and to sell £2 shares for| unrelentingly, fattening one up, or| Scene and had attempted to set traps 
under the watchful eye of a Dean of | dismissals will help mightily to hasten | more eminent men who have been con- | as low as ten shillings in order to show | thinning one down, until it was all but for him. But his day was over. All 


Women, and there is little to expect | 


that day, 


nected with him in his enterprises, alli tremendous rises in value—to issue! useless to go on. And what was the! 


(Continued on page 5) 
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About Floods and 
Sam De Witt ~ 








SCAR AMERINGER has apparently been flooded 
O together with all the other deserving Democrats. 
The last we heard of him he was in Louisiana 
waiting for the Standard Oil Company to drill a well 
on his property. Now the Mississippi River has risen 
up and everybody knows that oil and water won't mix. 
We have written around to Oscar’s various addresses 
but have had no reply. The thought that Oscar has 
been flooded is very gruesome to us, he being no 
fonder of floods than we are and no death in our 
opinion.is drabber than drowning. 
*s ss 
Eddie Levinson and Sam De Witt are two of the 
best Christians we know, both being willing to help 
gut an impoverished Goy. Finding ourselves unex- 
pectedly fundless, we approached Sam to the extent 
of five bucks, and on the spot he doubled said sum. 
Whereupon we want to say that his book, called 
“Idylls of the Ghetto and other Poems” is some of the 
best poetry that we have read for a long, long while. 
Particularly the poem called “Hunky Meets a Man.” 
Every socialist should read this, because it is about 
our beloved Gene Debs. And it ends up: 
“Did I get introduced? «No sirree! He just 
Walks up and grabs my mitt, and with a voice 
That still sounds like a hundred golden harps 
In my ears, 
He says, Glad to meet you, brother. My name is Gene, 
Gene Debs!” 
7 7 7 
Incidentally, one of the funniest things we have 
heard for a long time was the debate between August 
Claessens and Sam at the New Leader Follies on 
Friday night. Both speakers were so much like the 
average debater that they awakened in us the 
memories of our school days, when we were the 
gaptain of the Collegiate Debating Team and had 
grave discussions as to “Who Was the Greater Man, 
Caesar or Napoleon?” We always took Napoleon’s 
side, and apparently got a Corsican complex, for 
ever since we have had the greatest antipathy for this 
little bully, particularly since we saw so many people 
Uke him when we were winning the Great War as a 


private in the Engineers. 
. - a 


Recently in this column we did a very caddish thing 
of which we are heartily ashamed. We went out of 
our way to insult one of our oldest and dearest 
friends, who in our opinion was doing something far 
below the standards of a scholar and a philosopher. 
We refer to the comment that we made upon the 
covering of the Snyder trial by Dr. Will Durant. He 
has since pointed out to us, however, that he was 
sincere in writing about that unspeakably vulgar af- 
fair, and that he took the assignment in good faith. 
Accepting his word for this, we make public apology, 
using about the same space that we did for our orig- 


inal comment. 
~ = * 


We have at hand three of the most amusing picture 
postcards that it has been our fortune to see in years. 
They are all portraits of Calvin Coolidge, devised ap- 
parently to win popular support for this most press- 
agented of presidents. We hope to use them in a 
forthcoming volume which we are now engaged upon 
entitled “The Outline of Coolidge.” When we men- 
tioned the fact that we were about to write such a 
book, a cynical friend of ours suggested that we 
merely take a conventional blankbook and inscribe the 
title on its cover. There is, however, a real theme 
for biography in the person of Cautious Calvin. How 
he got’ that way, his early environment and back- 
ground, should make a fascinating study, for any one 
interested in later Americana. Here is a man with 
nothing that makes for success, according to the 
Bernarr Macfadden school of fiction. With no charm, 
mental, spiritual, or physical, with none of the at- 
tributes that are commonly supposed to go with a 
career, with no close friends or really warm support- 
ers, this man has nevertheless arrived at the highest 
position in the land, and has received a “press” adu- 
lation, at any rate, that is unrivaled in the history 
of the last/twenty years. When you consider what 
the newspapers said about a man of the stature of 
Abraham Lincoln, or Altgeld of Dlinois, more and 
more the marvel grows that Washington correspond- 
ents and sophisticated city editors will accept so glibly 
this nonsensical nonentity. To look at this man in 
the disguise of a dirt farmer, when, as a matter of 
fact, he devoted his early career to hanging around 
the lobbies of the Boston State House, is enough 
to make angels weep. And to see a picture of him on 
horseback—a highly intelligent horse at that—would 
break down more than angels. 





We have just finished one grand book about one 
grand man. It is the life of “Colonel Bob Ingersoll,” 
by Cameron Rogers. It is published by Doubleday, 
Page & Co., and the three dollars that you will invest 
fn it will be money well spent. Here is a book that 
lifts you' with every page. A story of the life of a 
man who was not afraid of the truth or its public 
expression. When I was in Illinois the judge who 
presided at the Herrin trial, had as his proudest pos- 
session a copy of the indictment drawn against Colonel 
Bob for shouting profanely at participants in a re- 
ligious revival. The colonel was only sixteen at the 
time, so it is evident that his revolt against the 
Presbyterianism that darkened his young life was 
bred in the bone. From that age on he was the 
life-long enemy of bigotry and intolerance. The story 
of his fight against the infamy of organized religion 
makes one of the most thrilling chronicles of recent 


times. 


McAlister Coleman. 
A LESSON FOR PIETISTS 


HE NEW LEADER has occasionally 
OT remarked that the American Revolution 

was not tender to the church and clergy 
where they were ranged with the British rul- 
ing classes. We have recalled this phase of 
American history because some professional 
pietists have recoiled at what has happened 
in Mexico. Where the church and the clergy 
are identified with an old order they are cer- 
tain to incur penalties at the hands of revo- 
hutionaries. 

The lectures being delivered by Profes- 
sor Van Tyne at Glasgow University are in- 
forming in this respect. An American him- 
self, he considered the church in the Ameri- 
can Revolution. He recalls that the dissent- 
ing sects were opposed to England, while 
the Episcopalians were generally loyalist. He 
points out that one church pew was “taken 
down and used for a pigsty.” Another “was 
scrapped for fuel.” These were “atrocities” 
committed by loyalists. 

On the other side, revolutionary troops 
“found quarters in an Episcopalian rectory, 
using the church for a hospital and the pews 
for firewood. On Long Island dissenters 
sent bullets into Anglican churches.” 

If our modern pietists are horrified because 
of what has happened in Mexico they may get 
a more sober and intelligent view of historical 
changes by reading our own history. 











By McAlis 


The Case of Ingersoll vs. Comstock 


ter Coleman 





hand, the one, “Colonel Bob Inger- 


by Doubleday Page & Co. ($3.00); the 
other, “Anthony Comstock,” by Hey- 
wood Broun and Margaret Leech, pub- 
lished by Albert and Charles Boni 
($3.00). 

Never were two men more widely 
apart, spiritually, mentally and mor- 
ally, than these two. Ingersoll, the 
Great Agnostic, who thundered “to love 
the truth, to be sincere, to utter hon- 
est words, to love liberty, to wage re 
lentless war on slavery in all it 
forms . . . this is the religion o 
reason, the creed of science.” 


Broun has called “The Roundsman o 
the Lord.” They are dead, but thei 
relentless battle goes on today as vig- 
orously as ever. New Comstocks arise 
on every hand, and there are few In- 
gersolls to combat them. It is well 
that we have these books for careful 


motives, the thoughts and ideas and 
ideals of the two old warriors, for in 
both the crusading spirit burned high. 
In both there was fearlessness in the 
face of danger. Both saw their goal 
steadily and clearly. 

Around the exciting life of Colonel 
Bob Mr. Rogers spins a narrative form 
of biography that takes his hero from 
a boyhood darkened with Presbyte- 
rianism into the light of a long strug- 
gle for tolerance and reason. Mr. 
Broun and Miss Leech, relying, it 
would seem, a bit too heavily upon 
Comstock’s rather stentorian diary, are 
more in the modern spirit of “psycho- 
biography,” despite their assertion 
that they will not throw their subject 
to the “Freudian lions.” 

Mr. Rogers had the easier job. He 


last chapter and verse. 


first full-length portrait of their hero 
Mr. Broun and Miss 


‘WO books on the lives of two 
outstanding Americans are at 


soll,” by Cameron Rogers, published 


osity as to what manner of man was 
this who could see evil in everything 
beautiful. At the end they give up. 

“What was this man?” they ask. 
“The ignorant foe of culture? The 
symbol of American provincialism and 
intolerance? The cruel and fanatical 
bigot? Or the defender of little chil- 
dren? The fearless witness for the 
right? God's soldier? Perhaps he was 
all these things in that strange and 
fateful medley which makes up a hu- 
man soul.” 

For those who are trying to find out 


them 


tae. 


tions in many cities, and the process 
by which these were amalgamated and 
a larger consolidation was effected, in- 
cluding departments, one of which rep- 
resented employers of union labor and 
one of non-union labor, is an interest- 
ig story. This was not an ideal solu- 
tion and caused considerable friction. 
By 1922 Typothetae declared for the 
that is, the “open 
shop,” separated the departments from 
the parent organization, and declared 
“affiliated associations.” 
Open Shop Division became the “Open 
Shop Printers of America,” while the 
Closed Shop Division became 
“Printers’ League of America,” and 
then withdrew from United Typothe- 


“American plan”; 





and participated in strikes to show 
that even' the bondmen of yesterday 
were capable of taking care of their 
own interests. The idea spread and 
in 1875 a state convention of Negroes 
organized the Laboring Men's Me- 
chanics Union Association. 

The process by which the Negro 
was again reduced to subjection by 
trickery and fraud does not differ 
much from what happened in other 
southern states, but there are inter- 
esting sidelights on Virginia recon- 
struction that are worth knowing. The 
author has examined original sources, 
including newspapers, official docu- 
ments and observations of travelers, 
and has made the life of Virginia in 
this period vivid and of compelling 


The 


the 


Comstock, the Great Censor, whom 


-| how America gets this way, who are 
gs | seeking some of the patterns that make 
f jour national consciousness what it is, 
these two books are invaluable. 





ft 


-| Lhe Employing Printers 


It is a very informative story of 
clashing interests and group psycholo- 
gies, and the undercurrent of economic 
interests is evident in every policy 
and every issue that arose. The book 
is objective and a satisfactory presen- 
tation of the history of organization 
of employing printers in the United 


LL apologies for 
wish fulfillments. 
book (Adventurous 


interest. 


Fosdick’s Apology 

religion are 
The present 
Religion, 


study of the backgrounds, the driving 


of employers’ associations in the States. 


United States appeared, and four 
years before the first comprehensive 
history of labor and labor organiza- 
tions was published by Macmillan. 
This was followed by an occasional 
special history of a trade union, and 
now the employers’ organization may 
follow this course. In an interesting 
book by Leona Margaret Powell (“His- 
tory of the. United Typothetae of 
America,” University of Chicago Press; 
$2) we have the first history of one 
of the employers’ associations, 

The workers in the printing trade 
were the first to organize, and had been 
organized 35 years before employing 
printers followed the example. The 
earliest master printers’ organization 
was formed in Tammany Hall, New} 
York, in 1862, but not till 1887 was)| 
the Typothetae founded and it was 
represented by eighteen master print- 
|} ers’ associations in twenty-two cities. 


F-::- years ago Bonnett’s history 











Congress. 


—_— 


Negro Sources 


HE work being accomplished by 

the Association for the Study of 

Negro Life and History measures 
up to the best work of white scholars. 
A number of valuable 
studies have already appeared and a 
recent work by A. A. Taylor (“The 
Negro in the Reconstruction of Vir- 
ginia,” Washington, D. C., $2) main- 
tains the high standard established by 
this association. 

In outline the reconstruction of Vir- 
ginia follows much the pattern of sim- 
ilar work in other states after the 
Civil War by the triumphant capitalist 
politicians who framed this big job in 
A servile class is released 
from bondage by war, but immediately 
is faced by ostracism, terror, employers’ 


by Harry Emerson Fosdick, Harper & 
Brothers, New York and London, 
1926,) is no exception. It differs from 
most in that it is fare more cleverly 
framed. Mr. Fosdick ts not unaware 
of the inroads made upon formal re- 
ligion by the discoveries of science, 
and even more by the failure of the 
church to play an important part in 
the intimate lives of the people. He 
is acutely aware of the untenable po- 
sition into which the fundamentalists 
have forced the churches, even the 
more liberal churches, by their insist- 
ence on a literal interpretation of the 
Bible. He is a liberal himself, but he 
is at the same time bound up with 
the church by ties so subtle, ties 
made up of old associations and 
memories, that after admitting much 
of the case of the opposition, he yet 
comes back to a faith in faith. Boiled 
down and stripped of its sentimental- 
ity, his argument comes down to this: 
man alone is a weak reed; he needs 


J.Q. 


monograph 


is an Ingersoll enthusiast from first to 
There are 
thousands like him in the most unex- 
pected places the country over who 
will rise to call him blessed for this | 


Leech ap- 
proached Comstock with an obvious 
distaste and yet an overweening curi- 


| Business was confined largely to small 
| firms, and the fact that many printers 
| rose to the position of employers made 
the policy of employers’ organizations 
often uncertain. Competition was keen 
and solidarity difficult, 
solidarity promoted separatist tenden- 
cies among the workers. The press- 
men and the bookbinders seceded from 
| the printers after 1890, and the exclu- 





ASK YOURSELF 
ANOTHER 


Q—What cities have the 
number of headquarters of national 
and international unions affiliated with 
the American Federation of Labor? 
A.—New York City and the imme- 
diate vicinity, with some 21 interna- 
| tional and national union headquar- 
ters, leads the list. Chicago follows 
with 16 headquarters, Washington, D. 
C., is third, with 12. 





Q.—Was Samuel Gompers opposed 
to capital punishment? 

A.—In a letter asking clemency for 
the men sentenced to death in con- 
nection with the Haymarket Square 
explosion in Chicago, in 1886, Presi- 
dent Gompers wrote: “I am opposed to 
capital punishment under all circum- 
stances.” 





Q.—Has the American Federation of 
Labor indorsed government ownership 
of telegraphs? 

A.—Government ownership of 
telegraphs was urged in 1883 and this 
stand was reaffirmed at later conven- 
tions. In 1891 the A. F. of L, added 
its voice to that of the International 
Typographical Union when the latter 
launched a campaign for the nation- 
alization of telegraph systems. 
tionalization of the telegraphs was in- 
dorsed again in 1915 and in 1918 a 
demand was made that the govern- 
ment take over the telegraphs for the 
period of the war. 








Q.—Have tunnel and subway work- 
ers a union? 

A.—yYes, the Tunnel and Subway 
Constructors’ International Union of 
North America. 





N. Y. Restaurant Workers 


largest 


Na- | 


little credit on the workers. 

The Typothetae had been largely a 
social organization, but by the twen- 
tieth century the growth of big firms 
| gave it more the character of a mili- 
tant employers’ group. It was soon 


| 
: policies which followed reflected 
| . . 

| resisting demands for more wages and 


'shorter hours, and its members were | 
| “I do not like the Negro as well free/ 
complained the 


facing strikes. Training schools were 
set up and an employment bureau es- 


| tablished to supply men and women! 


|} in strikes, while a “Flying Squadron” 
lot employers served in strike emer- 
| gencies by working at machines. In 
some strikes Typothetae was served 
by pressmen who remained at work. 
They were favored by the employers 
and even reaped rewards due to strikes 
of the printers. Eventually the em- 
ployers evolved into a _ price-fixing 
agency of a compulsory 

| which was modified later because of 
fear of anti-trust laws. 





Despite these activities there were | 
@ variety of local employers’ organiza- | 


while craft | 


character, | 





organizations to fix wages of Negroes 
often cheated of wages, 


under vagrancy laws. 


to work with their hands. 





tions when the opportunity was avail- 
able, 

Moreover, the class struggle of the 
northern wage system became manifest 
with the abolition of chattel bondage. 


as I did the slave,” 
Speaker of the Virginia Legislature, 
“for the reason that there is now be- 
tween us an antagonism of interest 
to some extent, while before his in- 
| terest and mine were identical.” This 
was not an accurate way of putting 
it but that economic antagonism had 
some to plague the ruined upstarts 
is certain. This became evident when 
the Negroes began to organize into 
trade unions. Governor Holliday de- 





| 


clared that he was satisfied that the} 


Negroes were “quite free from trade 
unionism,” but later enough of them 
responded to the need of organization 


and then 
facing penalties for refusing to work 
Of course the 
ruined aristocracy feared a social up- 
heaval while many whites who had 
always regarded any form of useful 
labor as degradation were compelled | 
Their “dis- 
grace” was all the more humillating 
considering that they were thrown into 
competition with emancipated Negroes, 
many of them showed that they were 
capable of working at skilled occupa- 


,| strength, and not finding it within 
himself he must seek it in God; there 
is such a thing as immortality, and, 
finally, belief in God and in immor- 
tality’do not depend on literal accept- 
ance of the Bible or of any one creed. 
All this could have been granted, was 
indeed granted many years ago. It 
may be necessary to reiterate it for 
the members of moderate congrega- 
tions. But it brings us no nearer 
proof that the church is atill a vital 
force. 

The position of Mr. Fosdick {s too 
much influenced by his own will to 
believe. He will not convince anyone 
who is not already on his side. He 
will have no power to alter the ex- 
perience of those to whom the church 
has not been, as it has been to him, 
a solvent for all difficulties, but rather 
@ great opponent to be overcome; 
those for whom religion has been an 
obstructive force; those who have seen 
it always on the side of that which is, 
and in spite of a few heroic figures, 
solidly lined up against that which 
ought to be. 

The book is completely interesting. 
It is excellently written, it is above 
all else a study of an honest soul in 
torment, telling itself over and over 
again: “I will believe! What would 
| happen to me if I didn’t believe?” 


David P. Berenberg. 

















Socialists Attack Philosophy of Force; 


the | 


Syndicalist League Gives Up to I.W.W. 


7 ° + 

Whence This Com- 

munism r 
By James Oneal 

(Continued From Last Week) 

HE rise of syndicalism created 
considerable confusion in the or- | 
ganizations affected by it in this 

and other countries. In political organ- 

izations it came as a vague, indefinite 
suggestion of force as a substitute for | 
political organization. So long as one} 
retained membership in one of these | 
organizations his advocacy of syndi-| 
calism was qualified and diluted by 
reservations suggestive of a tendency | 





Arrested in New York ' 


The Delicatessen Countermen Union 
Local No. 302 of N. Y. C. approached 
the B. & B. Cafeteria several times | 
prior to its opening to employ. union | 
help but were flatly refused. Upon these 
grounds the Union was forced on open- | 
ing day of the B. & B. Cafeteria, 250 
West 39th street, to inform the public 
through the means of a circular, that 
the said restaurant does not employ 
union help. The proprietors called | 
police and arrested three members, A. 


Finkelstein, I. Dreazen and H. Grusky, 
on charges of disorderly conduct. The 
hearing took place at Jefferson Market 
Court before Magistrate J. Silverman. 
Upon motion of opponent's attorney 
the case was postponed for Friday, | 
May 20, 1927, under $25 bail each. | 


The Victor 


(Continued from page 4) 


| 





these fripperies and pleasures were for | 
people younger than he. It required 
youth and energy to see beauty and 
romance in such things, and he hadn't | 
a trace of either left. His day was 
over and he might as well die, really, | 
for all the good he was, apart from his | 
money, to any one. 
(To Be Continued Next Week) 


toward a force policy rather than! 
force itself. The Haywood and Bohn} 
pamphlet of this type. Their use 
of the words “any weapon” may be | 
contrasted with the advice of the pure! 
syndicalist’s mentioned above who} 
frankly advised “raising general hell.” 
The Socialist who passed from the 
indefinite phase of syndicalism to its} 
final phase no longer became obscure 
in his meaning. Yet one may easily| 
and logically assert the need and jus- 
tification of force and violence under | 
certain conditions and still remain on 
the civilized plane of the great human | 
Struggle. It is when men urge vio- | 
lent measures and organize to use 
them regardless of social, economic, 
political and other factors that they | 


is 


| become a demoralizing influence, anti- 


social in their activities and provoca- 
tive in their results, 

“We are neither men of legality at 
any price, nor are we revolutionists 
at any price,” wrote Karl Kautsky in | 
considering this tendency. “The Se-| 


} 


cialist Party is a revolutionary party,| {mmature, inopportune tests of strength| years as syndicalist ideas became gen- 


but not a revolution-making gtd, 
The statesmen of the ruling class de- 
siré above everything else the com- 





and they desire this before the So- 
Cialists shall have become too power- 
ful to be defeated. ... 
clare that revolutions cannot be made, 


and when we maintain that it is fool- | 
incite | 


ish, and indeed pernicious, to 
to revolution, and when we act in ac- 
cordance with these statements, 


capitalist politicians, but of the fight- 
ing proletariat. The interest of the 
proletariat today more than ever be- 
fore demand that everything should 


When we de-| 


we! 
do not do this in the interest of the| 


of the possessing classes. Even 80 
conservative an organization as the 
American Fedg¢ration of Labor justi- 
fies violent measures in such cireum- 
Stances. In the report of the Com- 
mittee on International ‘ Relations to 
the A. F. of L. convention in 1914 the 
convention approved the following 
| Opinion: “Where there are no consti- 
tutional means of redress available for 
the people and their destinies are gov- 
erned and controlled by despotic or 
hereditary rulers who subordinate the 





be avoided that would tend to provoke] interest and welfare of the toiling 


the ruling class to a purposeless policy 
of violence. The Socialist Party gov- 
erns itself in accord with this position. 
There is, however, a faction that calls | 
itself proletarian and social revolu-| 
tionary which takes as its most favored | 
task, next to fighting the Socialist | 
Party, the provoking of a policy of vio-| 
lence. The very thing that the state s-| 
men of the ruling and | 
which alone is capable of checking 
the victorious progress of the prole- | 
tariat, is made the principal business | 
of this faction.... The adherents of! 


class desire, 


| this faction do not seek to weaken but | 


to enrage the capitalist. In France a 
portion of our party membership be-| 
came temporarily a government party. | 
The masses received the impression 
that the Socialists had renounced their 
revolutionary principles. They lost 
faith in the party. Not a small section 
of them fell under the influence of the 


latest variety of anarchism—syndical- 
ism—which, like the old anarchism, 
follows the propaganda of the deed not} 
80 much to strengthen the proletariat 
as unnecessarily to frighten the bour- 


geoisie, to arouse its rage and provoke | 


to which the proletariat is not ade- 
quate in the existing conditions.” 


The conditions that justify a policy 


mission of some insane act that would| of violence are suppression of the civil, | 


arouse, not only the ruling class itself, | 


but the whole great indifferent mass| masses, a reactionary policy of violence of life, is peculiarly susceptible to syn- 
of the population against the Socialists,| on the part of the governing agents dicalist views. 


Pelitical and economic rights of the 


| been influenced by these ideas. 


| Masses to the further enrichment of 
those in control of the of 
power, if the people resort to arms as 


the last means to obtain the inalienable 


arencies 


right to life, liberty and the pursuit 
of happiness, justice and freedom, we | 
have no words of condemnation.” This | 
attitude is thoroughly sound even 
though it is stated in the language of | 
the “natural rights” theory which is 
no longer tenable. 
The Syndicalist League did not pave | 
the way for the organization of the 
I. W. W. Some of the members of the | 
I, W. W., like Mr. Foster, left that or- 
ganization with the purpose of work- 
ing within the old unions. The lL W 
W. had its origin in dissatisfaction 
with the conservative policies of the 
old trade unions and its main sup- 


porters were found in the west where 
the Western Federation of Miners, the 

United Brotherhood of Railway Em- 

ployees, and some smaller organiza- 
tions had organized a rival of the A. F. | 
of L. in the American Railway Union 
Together with a number of prominent 
Socialists the L W. W. was organized 
in Chicago in 1905 but In the next few 


erally known it tended to follow the 
course of other organizations that have 
It also 
attracted a section of the working clase 
population which, because of its mode 
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Convicted for 
Complexion 





Parmenter, a paymaster, and Berardelli, his 
guard, were fired upon, killed and robbed of 
$15,000, the payroll of a local shoe factory. 

Soon Niccola Sacco, shoemaker, and Bartolomeo 
Vanzetti, fish peddler, were arrested for the crime. 
Evidence against the accused: Swarthy, dark-eyed, 
foreign-looking. More evidence, radicals, pacifists and 
draft dodgers. Still more evidence, carried pistols 
when arrested and gave conflicting answers to ques- 
tions of police. Most destructive evidence, expert on 
pistols allows that bullet found in one of the victims 
might have been fired from Colt revolver belonging to 
Sacco. 


OQ’ April 15, 1920, at South Braintree, Mass, 


8 * es 

Fifty-nine witnesses of the prosecution testify that 
they had seen Sacco and Vanzetti, or some men that 
looked dark-eyed, swarthy and foreign enough to be 
Sacco and Vanzetti, at South Braintree or there 
about on the day of the murder. 

Ninety and nine witnesses for the defense testified 
that they had seen Sacco and Vanzetti far from the 
scene of murder. 

Sacco and Vanzett! took the stand, denied any part 
in the crime and explained their lies and actions to 
the police on the ground that they had been afraid 
of deportation and prosecution on account of their 
radicalism. Many of their comrades had been deported 
and one of their friends named Salcedo had recently 
met his death by jumping to the sidewalk from the 
thirteenth story of a New York skyscraper when he 
had been third-degreed by minions of the Department 
of Justice. 

Any man, Italian or otherwise, not lying under 
such circumstances, is too far from state of normalcy 
to deserve consideration, 

* «se 

Now, back to heaviest evidence of all, the bullet 
that might have been shot from the pistol of swarthy 
Niccola Sacco. 

Said expert witness, Proctor, when asked if one of 
the bullets found in Berardelli’s body had been fired 
from Sacco’s Colt revolver: “My opinion is that it is 
consistent with having been fired from that pistol.” 

sees 

Now, mark, the expert did not say the bullet found 
in Berardelli’s body was fired from the Colt revolver 
belonging to Niccola Sacco. He did not say the afore- 
said bullet was fired from a Colt revolver. He only 
said, “My opinion is that it is consistent with having 
been fired from that pistol,” which is about the same 
as saying, “I don’t know who killed Jack Robin, but 
there is no reason why Niccola Sacco should not have 


done it.” 
s 7 . 


Then, blind Justice, in the form of Judge Thayer, 
very much opposed to radicals, pacifists and swarthy 
men in general, takes a strangle hold on that “con- 
sistent with having,” etc., testimony and charges the 
jury: That the fatal Winchester bullet, marked Ex- 
hibit 3, which killed Berardelli, “was fired through the 
barrel of the Colt automatic pistol found upon the 
defendant, Sacco, at the time of his arrest.” 

Nothing indefinite about that charge to the jury. 
What had been a vaguely expressed opinion becomes 
a@ proven fact in the mouth of the judge, and this 
proven fact “corroborates the testimony of other 
witnesses of the prosecution that the defendant Sacco 
war at South Braintree on the 15th day of April, 1920, 
and it was his pistol that fired the bullet that caused 
the death of Berardellt.” 

. ° ° 

Poor me. I am not a jurist. I never studied logic, 
so I may be all wrong when I call this sort of reason- 
ing damnable and dishonest rot. 

Listen: 

Proctor says: “This bullet might have been fired 
from just such a pistol as that.” 

The Honorable Judge: “Just so, and as this bullet 
found in the body of Berardelli was fired from the Colt 
revolver in the hands of Sacco it is proven that Sacco 
was in Braintree on the day of the shooting, that he 
fired the shot that killed Berardelli, wherefore, there 
is but one thing for you gentlemen to do, and that is 
to send Sacco to the electric chair.” 

- - 7 

After the trial, pistol expert Proctor makes a vol- 
untary affidavit stating “that he had not been able to 
find any evidence, as a result of the tests he had made, 
to convince him that the particular bullet had been 
fired from Sacco’s revolver, and that he had so in- 
formed the District Attorney before the trial, and that 
the question put to him at the trial had been framed 
to permit the answer quoted, namely: ‘My opinion 
is that it is consistent with having been fired from 
that pistol.” 

Unperturbed by Proctor’s affidavit, Sacco and Van- 
zett! were found guilty as charged and condemmed 
to die, and all because learned Judge Thayer, having 
a dislike to radicals, swarthy complexions and foreign 
looks, changed might have been fired into was fired. 

7 . & 

Meanwhile, one Celestino F. Maderios, a convicted 
murderer but whose case was still on appeal, sent a 
note to fellow prisoner Sacco in which he confessed 
that he was involved in the Braintree holdup and ab- 
solving Sacco and Vanzetti of all guilt. 

There was no “if” nor “but” about Maderio’s con- 
feesion. It said: “Our gang did the job and you 
fellows wasn’t about when we did it.” But do you 
think the Honorable Judge would listen to Maderio’s 
confession, even when its effect could only be to bring 
the confessor a few steps nearer to the electric chair? 

No, siree. Maderio was also a dark-eyed, swarthy 
Italian, and it seems to be against the religion of 

Judge Thayer to believe anything these people say for 
or against themselves. It is even to be doubted that 
Thayer would change his mind if victim Berardelli 
appeared in court and denied that he was dead, for he, 
too, is, or was, a swarthy foreigner, and there is 
simply no trusting these people. So, as far as Judge 
Thayer is concerned, Sacco and Vanzetti will be duly 
executed unless Governor Fuller of Massachusetts 
gives these poor devils another chance for their lives, 
as I sincerely hope he will. 

Meanwhile, read the case of Sacco and Vanszett? by 
Felix Frankfurter of Harvard, published By Little, 


Brown and Co., Boston (one dollar bill will fetoh it) 
and learn all about the advisability of selecting 
parents with blue eyes, blonde hair and fair com- 
plexions. 


Adam Coaldigger. 





A Nameless Poet 





Grinding, grinding, drop by drop, 
he life-blood of the working class, 
The masters filch, without a stop 
The freedom of the toiling mass. 


With back bent and sinews taut, 
The toiler strives to do his task, 

In meekness, blind and thinking not: 
But all through life he wears @ mask. 


To rend the mask that he may see, 
He never dreams he has the might; 
But the blessings of sweet liberty 
Were méant for ali—so claim your right. 
—EDITH IRWIM 




















































































































IN THE THEATRES 





Views and News of Canrent Productions 








The Coéoanuts Bloom Again 


itself reappears on the stands, 

“The Cocoanuts” comes back to 
gs once more—brought by Sam H. 
Harris to the Century Theatre. And 
surely everyone in New York who has 
—or has not—laughed at the Marx 
Brothers will keep them busy for an- 
other summer’s run. 

“The Cocoanuts,” one discovers, has 
a plot. One further notes that its pur- 
pose is to bring on the singing, which 
is handled by the pleasing mixed 
doubles set, Jack Barker, Phyllis 
Cleveland, Janet Velie and Henry 
Whittemore, the first two as hero and 
heroine, the other pair as the plotting 
culprits. Nor must we overlook the 
solemn aria Basil Ruysdall, as Detec- 
tive Hennessy, sings in search of his 
shirt. But all this, despite the even 
tenor of its way, is but salad before 
the rich dessert of the Marx boys. 

Especially Groucho Marx. To him 
the chief verbal stir of the comedy. 
Puns fall from his lips like nickels 
from a change machine, clicker, clicker, 
clatter, too fast to laugh or you'll miss 
the next one. Puns, paradox and im- 
pudence are his chief source of never-~- 
failing fun; although the boom in 
Florida may have a little to do with 
his subject, “The Cocoanuts” being a 
hotel he owns near property he’s trying 
to auction. Chico Marx is a ready foil 
for Groucho’s humor, besides having 
his own spell of comedy at the piano. 

And especially Harpo Marx, who, in 
spite of his serious moment at the 
harp, makes his red-headed part chief 
laugh-getter. He gets most everything 
else, too, at least, on the stage, for it 
is he who steals the shirt off the de- 
tective's back (at least, off his front) 
though it is his brothers who play 
tic-tac-toe on the B. V. D. thus ex- 
posed. Without speaking one word 
throughout the play, Harpo is alive 
every moment of his presence with 
humor of looks or of action. 

The play has a scene of cleverly 
managed rapid motion between two 


A BOUT the time that the fruit 





rooms, that becornes a whirlwind; it 
has colorful costumes, gay songs, 
graceful dances; it is worth seeing 
because it has the Marx Brothers. 


Joseph T. Shipley. 





Notes of the 
Theatre 


Holbrook Blinn has sent his check 
for $1,606 to the American Red Cross 
as a contribution for the Mississippi 
Flood Sufferers. This amount was 
taken in at the box office last Sunday 
when Mr. Blinn and his company in 
“The Play’s the Thing” gave their 
services for a special benefit perform- 
ance. 


Following the close of the twelfth 
season at the Bramhall Theatre, the 
Bramhall Players will give a supple- 
mentary spring season of two plays, 
starting Tuesday, May 17th, with “The 
Importance of Coming and Going,” a 
satirical comedy by Butler Davenport, 
to be followed three weeks later by 
Tom Robertson’s comedy, “David Gar- 
rick.” 


There will be special Decoration Day 
matinees of Gustav Blum’s two pro- 
ductions, “Gertie,” at the Bayes, and 
“The Myste:y Ship” at Me Comedy 
Theatre. 


The Messrs. Shubert announced yes- 
terday that “Padlocks of 1927,” a new 
revue featuring Texas Guinan, will 
play in one of their New York the- 
atres beginning June 6th. In addition 
to Miss Guinan, the cast will include 
Helen Shipman, Bobby Watson, Connie 
Almy, Jans and Whelan and Bert 
Hanlon. 


Lawrence J. Anhalt’s revival of 
“Ruddigore,” the popular burlesque on 
melodrama by Gilbert and Sullivan, 
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The Theatre Guild Acting Comp 
WEEK OF MAY 23 


“THE SECOND MAN” 


W. 52nd STREET. EVENINGS 8:30 
Matinees Thursday and Saturday, 2:30 


Week of May 30—“PYGMALION” 


WEEK OF MAY 23 
“RIGHT YOU ARE” 
(IF YOU THINK YOU ARE) 


6s W. 2 
GARRICK THEA. {5,32 STREET. EVENINGS, 8:49 
Week of May 30—“MR. PIM PASSES BY” 


WEEK OF MAY 23 
“THE SILVER CORD” 
JOHN GOLDEN® $53 52° Sse 0 PN ATiay PET sao 


Week of May 30—“NED McCOBB’S. DAUGHTER” 
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has returned to its old home, the Cos- 
mopolitan, formerly the Park Theatre. 
“Ruddigore” has a splendid cast, in- 
cluding Craig Campbell, William Dan- 
forth, Violet Carlson, Alexander Clark, 
Herbert Waterous, Sarah M. Edwards, 
Dorothy Pilzer and Harvey Howard. 


On June 2nd, Sam Janney will pre- 
sent his new comedy, “A Very Wise 
Virgin,” at the Bijou Theatre. 

The following list of players com- 
pose the cast: Joan Bourdelle, Dennis 
Cleugh, Joan Gordon, Gail De Hart, 
John Buckler, Ethel Martin, Doris 
Bryant. 

Mr. Janney is the author of last sea- 
son’s comedy success, “Loose Ankles.” 


In addition to his revival of the Gil- 
bert and Sullivan satire on melodrama, 
“Ruddigore,” opening Friday evening 
at the Cosm»politan Theatre, Law- 
rence J. Anhalt announces that he has 
definitely decided also to revive “The 
Gondoliers,” but not until after “Rud- 
digore” has had its complete run. Mr, 
Anhalt has arranged with the Messrs. 
Shubert for the use of the Cosmo- 
politan Theatre for several other Gil- 
bert and Sullivan productions, 





Performance of “Barker” 
To Aid Pioneer Youth 

The “Mothers’ Committee” of Pioneer 
Youth of America has taken the en- 
tire balcony of the Biltmore Theatre 
for the evening of Tuesday, June 7th. 
The play is to be “The Barker,” the 
gay and colorful play of circus life and 
one of Broadway’s great favorites. 
The proceeds from the sale of tickets 
is to go to the Pioneer Youth Camp 
Fund, 

Pioneer Youth has purchased a 
beautifu new camp site this year. It 
lies along the Hudson river with woods 
and hills, an 8-acre lake, an athletic 
field, etc. It is because of their en- 
thusiasm about the results of Pioneer 
Youth camping has brought to their 
children in the past and their belief 
in it being of even greater benefit to 
them in these ideal new surroundings 
that the Mothers’ Committee has un- 
dertaken the running of this benefit 
with such zeal and interest. 

Tickets can be had at the office of 
Pioneer Youth of America, 3 West 
16th street (Telephone Chelsea 0580), 
at from $1.10 to $2.75. Date—once 
again—June 7. Anyone who comes 
that night ‘is sure of a three-fold 
pleasure—a jolly play, jolly company, 
and the knowledge of contributing 
to a jolly summer for ever so many 
children. 


Delicatessen Countermen 
Win an Injunction 


The Delicatessen Countermen Union, 
Local No. 302, of Greater New York, 
declared a strike at Gold’s delicatessen 
and lunchroom, 1318 First avenue, on 
April 23. After picketing for a period 
of one week Gold succeeded in getting 
an injunction against the Delicatessen 
Countermen Union, issued by Judge 
Tierney. 





... I just met a man, 

A lanky sort, with a bend 
From shoulders down 

Like a feller does giving things 
To kids. 


... When I met this guy, all the old story 

Came like a flash to me, and I saw Him 
who 

Two thousands years ago. ... 

Funny, someone told me that this buddy 
I met today - 

Also done his bit in the pen, just for 
saying 

All the things that Jesus said. 


Did I get introduced? No sirree! He just 
Walks up and grabs my mitt, and with a 
voice 
That still sounds like a hundred golden 
harps 
In my ears, 
He says, “Glad to meet you, brother. My 
name is ‘Gene, 
_ Gene Debs. .. .” 
—From Idylls of the Ghetto. 


POETRY OF DE WITT 


... Sam DeWitt ... breaks the gloom of 
social cynicism with a rift of individual 
hope . . . An attitude such as DeWitt’s 
sees in art . , . is perhaps the greatest of 
human adventure, this daring to look 
squarely at life, this challenge of life’s 
ugliness that moulds it into beauty .. . 
.- - His “Ghetto Idylls” are haunted per- 
sonal memories that make them the most 
vivid and moving of his verses; he has 
walked the street with the gangster, felt 
his arms sting with the muscles of “Kid” 
Twist. ... The East Side has scorched 
him beyond all healing . . . and Sam De- 
Witt wears a cloak of cynical indiffer- 
ence, of strong “gangliness” over the 
bared heart of his tender concern. For- 
tunately, it is a garment that life has torn, 
and through the tatters of this early har- 
ness gleam the fires of love that burn in- 
dignantly at human wrong, that glow 
brightly in human fellowship. 


—Joseph T. Shipley, from introduction 
to IDYLLS OF THE GHETTO, 











IDYLLS OF THE 


Author of Riding the Storm and Iron Monger 


A new volume of verse by the poet of American Socialism. 
Dedicated to Eugene V. Debs, it breathes the spirit 
of the great inspirator of the American people, 
IDYELS OF THE GHETTO lays bare for the first 
time the author’s searing experience of a youth spent 
amid the squalor and struggles of the great New 
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Order from THE NEW LEADER 


FREE TQ READERS OF THE 


Knowing the popularity of the poetry of De Witt with 
readers of The New Leader, we have secured a limited 
supply which we will present as a premium with each 
NEW yearly subscription. Those already subscribers 
may secure IDYLLS OF THE GHETTO free by 


securing the subscription of a friend. 
blank and two dollars. 
immediately. 


IDYLLS OF THE GHETTO and 
THE NEW LEADER ... . 


The New Leader, 
7 East 15th Street, N. Y. 


Enclosed find $2.00 for which you will send The New Leader 
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and IDYLLS OF THE GHETTO, free of charge, to 
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GHETTO 


By SAMUEL A. DE WITT 


7 EAST 15th ST., NEW YORK CITY 





NEW LEADER 


Return this 
We will forward the book 


$2.00 











the Cartoonist” 
is the man to see 
about that “individual” 
cartoon- drawn the 
way You want it. 
Send A TAL TO 
264 NEPWUNE AVE 


Brighton Beachy. 








ashen’ Circle 


The Largest Radical Working- 
Men’s Froternal Order 
in Existence 


85,000 MEMBERS 
$3,200,000 ASSETS 


750 ae All Over the United 
States and Canada 


Insurance from $100 to $1,000 


Sick benefit, 15 weeks per year, at §8 
per week. Many branches pay additional 
benefit from $3 to $5 per week. Con- 
sumption benefit, $200, or nine months in 
our own sanatorium, located in the most 
beautiful region of the Catskill Moun- 
tains—besides the regular weekly benefit. 


For information, apply to 
E WORKMEN’S CIRCLE 

175 East Broadway, N. Y. City 
Telephone Orchard 6616-6617 














Workmen’s Furniture Fire 
Insurance Society 
INCORPORATED 


New York and Vicinity and 49 Branches 
in the United States, 


Established 1872. Membership 44,000. 
Main office for New York and vicinity 
at 227 East 84th St. Phone Lenox 3559. 
Office Hours, 9 a.m.-6 p.m. Sat., 9 a.m.- 
1 p.m. Closed on Sundays and Holidays. 


Brooklyn Office open only Mondays 
and Thursdays from 6:30 to 8:30 p. m., 
Labor Lyceum, 949-957 Willoughby 
Ave. For addresses of Branch Secre- 
taries write to our main office. 


FURNITURE, FLOUR and GROCERY 
TEAMSTERS UNION 
Local 285, T. C. 8. & H. of A. 


Office and Headquarters, 169 Rivington St. 
Phone: Dry Dock 2070 
The Executive Board meets every first and 
last Wednesday. Regular meetings, 
Second and Fourth Saturday 
WM. SNYDER MICHAEL BROWN 8AM SCHORR 
President Business Business Agent 














MORRIS WOLFMAN 


LAWYER 
26 COURT ST. 


Phone Triangle 2166 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 








WHEN YOU BUY 
FELT, STRAW, PANAMA or WOOL HATS 


ALWAYS 
LOOKFOR =~ 
THIS LABEL 














BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


o L 
Office: 39 EAST 84TH STREET hati thas ” Telephone Lenox 4559 


Regular Meetings Every Monday Evening tn the Labor Temple 


THOMAS CAHILL, President 
THOMAS PORTER, Rec. Secretary EDWAED DUNN, Fin. Secretary 


PAINTERS’ UNION No. 261° 


Office: Telephone: 


62 East 106th Street Lehigh 3141 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday at the Office. 
Regular Meetings Every Friday at 210 East 104th Street 


ISADORE SILVERMAN, WILLIAM MERROW, 





Financial Secretary-Treas. Recording Secretary. 
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BRICKLAYERS’ UNION 


bay ad age 


Office & Mendguatters . Brook! Labor Ly Me ra oa Ave. Phone 4621 Sta 
fice open po ah mre gh Menaaye Sie ) mt. ‘Ph. Mm -” 


Regular meetings every Tuesday Evening 
WILLIAM wane GERT, President CHARLES PFLAUM, hal "acd 
VALENTINE BUMB, Vice-President JOHN St erm Treasu 
HENRY ARMENDINGER, Rec. Sec’y ANDR wih scarycang Bus. “Agent 











United Brotherhood of Carpenters & Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION 488 
MEETS EVERY MONDAY EVENING at 495 Ha.t 166th Street 
OFFICE: 501 EAST 1618T STREET. Telephone Melrose 5674 


THOMAS DALTON, President CHAS, H. BAU! Bus. Agent 
HARRY P. EILERT, Fin. Sec'y THOMAS ANDERSON, Bec. Sec’y 














| DOCK AND PIER CARPENTERS | 


LOCAL UNION 1456, UNITED wae Wt OF CARPENTERS AND JOINERS 





jce-Pres. 
{ ree, 2 Gulbrandven, 


AMERICA , 
67-68 Lexington Avenue Madison Square 4992 
Regular meetings every second and fourth Monday 
. President 
Ray Clark 


Business Agents 


Michael Erikson, le Fin. 
jes Johnson, Sr., 


Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators of America, 
District Council No. 9, New York City. 


Affiliated with the American Federation of Labor ané 
National Building Trades Connell 


MEETS EVERY THURSDAY EVENING 
Office, 166 East 56th Street. 
Telephone Plaza—4100-5416. THOMAS WRIGHT, Secretary 








AINTERS’ UNION No. 917 
oO. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 

Regular meetings every Thursday evening at the Brownsville 
Labor Lyceum, 219 Sackman St., Brooklyn 
ABRAHAM AZLANT, President 
1, JAFFE, Vice-President J. WELLNER, Bus, Agent 
N. FEINSTEIN, Recording Sec’y. L RABINOWITZ, Treas 
M ARKER, Financial Sec'y.. 200 Tapscott St. Brooklyp 











———. 


Phene Watkins 0158 
LEON &. B0U8E 
President 





N.Y. TYPOGRAPH- 
ICAL UNION No. 


Offices and Headquarteers, 24 W. 16 St.,N.Y. 


Meets Every %rd Sunday of Every Month at 
ELD'S HALL, 67 SMITH ST., BROUKLYN. 
































DR. E. LONDON 
SURGEON DENTIST 


961 Eastern Parkway 
Near Troy Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 








WORKMEN'S SICK & DEATH BENEFIT FUND 




















WORKERS! 


Eat Only in Restaurants 
that Employ Union Workers! 


giver ook WAITERS & 


For This 
Waitresses’ Union 


LABEL 
LOCAL 1 


162 E. 23rd St. 

Tel. Gramercy 0843 
iS RUBINFELD, 
Presi 


WM. LEHMAN, 
Sec’y-Treasarsr 








Death Benefit......... 


in case of sickness, 
Death Benefit, $250. 








OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
ORGANIZED 1884 


MAIN OFFICE: 9 SEVENTH STREET, N. Y. C. 
Number of Members December 31, 1925 
57,115 


346 BRANCH ES—98 in the State of New York 
TOTAL ASSETS—Dec. 31, 


Benefits Paid 
Sick Benefit........... Ned we 


WORKING MEN, PROTECT YOUR FAMILIES! 


Sick Benefit, $360 to $900 for 80 Weeks. 
For Further Information Write to the Main Office or to the Branch 
Financial Secretary of Your District 


1925 $2,530,781.96 


eecccee $3,481,370.89 
8,461,033.81 


accident or death! 


WNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


CARPENTERS and JOINERS 


OF AMERICA—LOCAL 2163 
Day room and office, 160 East 65th Steet, New York. Phone: 
Regular meetings every Friday 8 P. M. RHINELANDER ' 
JOHN A. HAN President. i. de DALTON, Vice-President. W. J. CORDINER, Rec. See’y. 











NA 
THOMAS SHEARLAW, Fin. Seo'y. CHAS. BARR, Treasurer, WILLIAM FIFE, Bus, Agent. | 





JOURNEYMEN PLUMBERS’ UNION, LOCAL 418 


Of Queens County, New York. Telephone, Stillwell 6594. 


Office and Headquarters, 250 Jackson Avenue, Long Island City 
Regular meetings every Wednesday, at Pp. M. 
MICHAEL J. McGRATH, President. 
JOHN W. CALLAHAN, Financial Secretary. 
WILLIAM MEHRTENS, ecording Secretary. 
CHARLES McADAMS and GEORGE FLANAGAN, Business Agente 


: 

















UNITED BROTHERHOOD OF 


Carpenters and Joiners of America 


LOCAL UNION No. 808 
Headquarters in the Brooklyn Labor Lyceum, 949 Willoughby Avenue 
Office: Brooklyn Labor Lyceum. Telephone Stagg 5414. Office hours every day’ 
except Thursday. Regular meetings every Monday evening. 
JOHN HALEETT, ALFRED ZIMMER, GEO. W. SMITH, 


FRANK HOFFMAN, JOHN THALER, SIDNEY PEARSE, 
Vice-President Fin. Secretary Business Agent 

















PLASTERERS’ UNION, LOCAL 60 


Office, 4 West 125th “SS Phone Harlem 6432. 
Regular rt age Monday Even’ The Executive Board Meets Every 
Evening at bi “BAST ~s STREET. NEW YORE 
MICHARL 3. JOLL Agent. 
Bueiness Agenta: 
70HN LEAVY JOHN DOOLET 
408EPR LeMONTE 








Eno siman 8 SEDAN, Fin. See’v 








U. A. Plumbers, Gas Fitters and Marine Plumbers 


LOCAL UNION Ne. 468. of eo , a ain 
o 0; Fitth Avenue. one: Har 
See we every Wednesday, at 8 p. m., at 243 Ar} Core Street 
TTHEW J. MORAN. President. J WA Ras Presi . 
ED DEIGAN, General-Seevetars TIMOTHY HOPEL Secretary. 


GEORGE MEANY. DAVID HOLBORN, SOHN HASSETT, PAT DREW. 


se stemceenmnd 

















LIGHTER CAPTAINS’ UNION 


LOCAL 996, INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Office and Headquarters: 217 Court Street, Brooklyn. Phone: 6453 Main. 
Regular meetings every first and third Wednesday at 8 P. M. 


GUSTAV ANDERSON, GILBERT 0. WRIGHT, 
Vice-President. -' 


EUGENE MURPHY, Recording Secretary OTTO WASSTOL, Business Agent... 
B. AUGUST PIERSON, JOHN WISTER, Delegates. 


JOHN K. JOHNSON, 
President. 
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California 


WDEBS Picnic 
«Socialists of San Francisco have for 
eks been planning a large reunion 
picnic in aid of the Debs radio fund. 
"the picnic is held Sunday, May 22, at 
East Shore Park. Socialists and their 
ffiends at Oakiand and Berkeley are 
expected to participate. 
. 














Norman Thomas, 206 East Eighteenth 
street, on Tuesday evening, May 24, at 
8:30 p.m. Other meetings wili be held 
in the 13-19-20th Assembly districts 
and in the 4-14th Assembly districts, 
Brooklyn. So far about fifty new 
members have been added during May. 
Outings 
, Several outings are in contemplation 
for the spring and summer months, 
An effort will be made-to get the So- 
cialists of Greater New York together 
for some informal outings and picnics. 
Plans have been formulated and an- 
nouncements will be made later. In- 
stead of the old-fashioned picnics held 


@ | THE SOCIALIST PARTY AT WORK 


affair. An elaborate program has been | 


evening at its headquarters, 167 Tomp- 
kins Avenue, 
4-14th A, D. 

Branch meetings are held every Mon- 
day evening at the headquarters, 345 
South 3d Street. Street meetings are 
being held every Saturday evening at 
Havemeyer and South 3d _ Streets. 
Speakers, Esther Friedman, Roland 
Stubbs and others. 

Boro Park 

The newly organized American 
Branch is holding meetings every 
Tuesday evening at the Labor Lyceum, 
14th Avenue and 42nd Street, and is 
canvassing enrolled Socialists in an ef- 


prepared for Saturday, May 21, the 
night of the Grand Opening. Comrades 
from all parts of the city are urged to 
attend. A good time is in store for all. 
Admission is 50 cents. 
Circle 2 

Circle 2, Brooklyn, in conjunction 
with the local party branch, will hold 
a dance on Saturday night, May 28, at 
the Brownsville Labor Lyceum, 219 
Sackman street, All proceeds will be 
turned over to The New Leader. Come 
to this dance, help The New Leader 
and at the same time have a real good 
enjoyable evening. 





UNION DIRECTORY 








MN. ¥, JOINT COUNCIL 


CAP MAKERS | 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers 
International Union. 


© EAST 5Stb 8 
Cee chard 9600-1-8 


The Council meets every ist and 8rd 
Wednesday, 


COB See’y-Organizer. 
Hi NERSER ROWwiTZ, M. GELLER. 
Organizers. 


OPERATORS, ‘ORS, LOCAL 1 
Regular Meetings every ist and Sré 
Saturday. 

Executive Board meets every Monday. 


CUTTERS, LOCAL 2 


The International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union 


3 West 16th Street, New York City 
Telephone Cheises 2148 
ABRAHAM BAROFF. Secretary-Preasured 


The Amalgamated Ladies’ Garment Cutters’ Union 
Local No. 10, I. L. G. W. U. 


Office 231 East 14th Street Telephone Ashiand 2609 


| EXECUTIVE BOARD MEETS EVERY THURSDAY AT THE OFFICE OF THE UNION 
DAVID DUBINSKY, General Manager 


‘MORRIS SIGMAN. President 








ee 





Italian Cloak, Suit and Skirt Makers 


Union Lora) 48. L L. G. W. 0, 
14th Street. 


Executive Board meets egery Thursday et 7:30 P. M 
SECTION MEETINGS 
dee ig gh E 14th St ist & 3rd Friday at 6 P. M. 


Missouri 


fort to enlarge its ranks. It will soon 
hold street meetings. 
22d A. D. 
A spring festival, coneert and dance 


Meetings eevery Ist and 3rd Thursday. 


ronx Entertainment 
che: : Executive Board meets every Mondey. 


The Boro Committee has arranged 
an entertainment for Sunday after- 
noon, May 22, at 1167 Boston Road. 


within the confines of the usual type 
of picnic park, these will be more in 
the nature of hikes and excursions to 
some pleasant bit of wilderness within 

















P Offee, 23 
Veteran Dies All Meetings are held in the g ‘ 


Headgear Workers’ Lyceum 


. 
« 
4 








sJacob Wunsch of St. Louis, one of will be held on Saturday evenin 

the oldest and most pit anonyme fairly reasonable distance of New|), a aes the Meowansitie mints Musical numbers will be rendered by Deathoves, y lel Brons—E 18 b st & & Boulevard tet & 3rd Thue, 8 F “ 
y ‘ 5 . | _ ve 

ig the United States, recently died at/ York City. The objective will be to/y.eum. A splendid musical program | L0Uls Seiden and Harry Davis on the a0 es B'kiyo—105 Montrose Ave ante ahh, Montgomery a 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





concertina and by Edith Kaufman on | 
the piano. A violinist will also play. 
Samuel A. DeWitt will read his own 
poetry. Circle meeting will be held at 
2:30 p. m. before 


create a greater sociability and ac- 
quaintanceship among our comrades 
and to get whole families out for a 
pleasant day in the country. 


the Municipal Infirmary at the age of 
76. Having worked hard all his life, 
: Wunsch died in poverty, and yet made 
small financial contributions to the 


is being arranged. Tickets are now on 
sale. Beginning in June, street meet- 
ings will be held every Saturday eve- 
| ning. 


United Hebrew Trades 





United Neckwear Makers’ aa 


cece. 11016, beg F. ef lL. 
7 East 15th St. Phone: Stuyvesant 7088 





EMBROIDERY WORKERS’ 






























































party when he could. He refused to 23d A. D. 1167 Boston Road at 2: 173 BAST BROADWAY 
have the St. Louis Labor mailed to him Whine ees eects eveey the regular program. UNION, Local 6, &. L. G. W. 0. Joint Bxeenti Tuse 
‘ y Monday 4 prog Meet 1st and 8d Monday, % P. M. Execu- rent every 
ij free and insisted on paying his sub- Manhattan evening at the Brownsville Labor Ly- Popular Contest tive Board same day, 6.30 P. M. er a. = senee = diy" night at 9:58 event. pn Bg — 
dcription ceum. Street meetings are being held The popular declamation contest to ah eran, en. Melrose 7690 ED, GOTTESMAN, Secy.-Treas. 
. every Friday evening. Plans are be-|be held Friday night, May 27, at the 8, FRUNSTONE, Becrctary- Trencures CARL GRABHER, President. L Pods ucts eet 
, nel ’ @ . M. WEISS, Secretary-Manager. _LAUIS FUCHS. Bus. Agent, 


. 


6-8-12th A. D. 








Boston Road headquarters promises to 























: ing made to work in the surrounding 
{ The big affair to be held by this “ , 
: > ' c . Th - 
Ohio branch is the testimonial dinner and!) 007 Ditnned for the spring and som,|test ts divided into three groups of peenee Italian Dressmakers’ WE 
y reception given to Judge Jacob Pan- eee, PO ee STs SRS Same | phn - at enggl BUT CHERS UNION allan UVressmakers HITE GOODS 
f ’ mer. varying degrees of ability. Prizes will Union, Lecai 89, 1. L. G. W. U 

. ken in celebration of his tenth year ant a oO 8 ew ot N: ° > ony WORKERS’ UNION 
i : aa hi as ‘ be offered for all groups by Samuel | 'oca 2 Orchard salt ‘ , 
i > Toledo on the bench and his 32 years of active Ove 175 7 Ag at ae ile Peseday Executive Board meets every Tuesday Local 62 of I. L. G. W. U. 

} William Bitter, who as a Socialist service in the Socialist and Labor New Y k State rr. aa oe ee AL ORABEL, fra Tees evening at the office 36 W. 28th St. Phone: 499 @ecant Andale 
f fepresented the twentieth ward in| movement. This affair will be held or ; nterstate Outing t. KORN, J. BELSKY, Lackawanna 4844. TELEPHONE ORCHARD 7106-4 

Beethoven Hall this Frid os The Interstate outing, picnic and Manager. Secretary. ! ae a. SNYD 
is | at Beethoven Hall this Friday evening, LUIGI ANTONINI, Secretary. eo -- = 














athletic meet will take place on Sun- 
day, May 28, at Orchard Grove, New 
Jersey. New York must make a good 
showing at this affair. Get busy. 


STREET MEETINGS 


the City Council for several years, 
again a candidate. Bitter is a member 
of the Machinists’ Union. J. F. Chap- 
inan, another trade unionist, is a can- 
flidate for the eighth ward. William 
Patterson, a member of the Long- 
Bhoremen’s Union, and who joined the 





May 20. 

The branch is conducting a series 
of Sunday morning hikes. Every So- 
cialist and sympathizer is welcome. 
These outings start from the head- 
quarters, 96 Avenue C, every Sunday 
Arrangements 


BONNAZ EMBROIDERERS’ 


UNION, LOCAL 66, L L. G. W. U. 
7 East 15th Street Tel. Stuyvesant 3657 
Executive Board Meets Every Tuesday 


Night in the Office of the Union 
Z. L. FREEDMAN, President 


Party Referendum 
The State Secretary asks that all 
local secretaries mail their reports on 
the party referendum to the State 
office not later than May 22. A few 
organizations have already filed their 


AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 


3rd FLOOR, 





11-15 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. AMALGAMATED BANK BLDG. 























ommunists in 1919, is circulating pe- morning at 8 o'clock, ‘ 
fitions as a candidate for the Council, | 8r¢ being made for street meetings and vote. Early returns on the summer GEO. FRINOENAM, ¥ nares Se... Telephones: Stuyvesant 6500-1-2-3-4-5 
: canvassing the district preparatory to campaign questionnaire will be appre- MANHATTAN SYDNEY HILLMAN, Gen. President. JOSEPH SCHLOSSBERG, Gen. Sec’y-Treas. 

the coming campaign. Eight new | Clated. ‘ Tuesday, May 24, 8:30 p. m., 134th CUTTERS’ 
7 members were added at the last meet- Yipsel Stamps street and Lenox avenue. Speakers, NECKWEAR 

Penneylv ing to this large and rapidly growing| Local Kenwood-Sherrill of Madison | pihelred Brown and V. C. Garpar, Union, Local 693% A. F, of L. N E W Y O R K J O I N T B O A R D 
, branch. and Oneida counties is the first organ- Wednesday, May 25, 8:30 p. m., 95th | 7 East 15th Street Stuyvesant 7678 
< -5- i i <a " R lar Meetings Second Wednesday of 
. Mais Seidlen trench 3-5-10th A. D. a to gs Paitin on the sale| street and Broadway. Speakers, Every Month at 162 Wast Sara [Btrsée AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA 
= « new Italian branch has been or- Street meetings have been arranged - P. 8. L. voluntary assessment | Esther Friedman and Pierre Di Nio. | Fred Fasslabend, N. Ullman, 11-621 Brondway, New York, N. ¥, Telephones: Spring 1600-1-8-3-4 
r new ité eich: ‘This fe th for the next several weeks, every | Stamps for 1927, All money received Thursday, May 26, 8:30 p. m., 106th President Rec. Sec’y pi 

aniz 3 ; s is e al Ns Se A : E . Ww } CKERMAN, 5 ¥ "y- 
Sanized at Shenandoa Thursday evening, at Sheridan Square|in the State on the sale of these/ street and Madison avenue. Speakers, te 9 . Fin Geo a reas. Se eae ES en Se 





Wm. R. Chisling, Business Agent 


HEBREW ACTORS’ UNION 


Office, 31 Seventh: St., N. Y. 


stamps is transmitted to the national 
organization of the Y. P. S, L. 

The next meeting of the State Ex- 
ecutive Committee will be held in Al- 
bany or vicinity some ‘time in June, 


second Branch the Italian comrades 
have organized in Pennsylvania in the | 
Jast few weeks. State Secretary | 
Hoopes reports that the Italian com- 
yades are doing fine work in Penn- 


Ethelred Brown and others. 

Thursday, May 26, 8:30 p. m., Sheri- 
dan Square (corner Grove and Wash- 
ington place). ‘Speakers to be an- 
nounced, 


(corner Grove Street and Washington 
Place). The next meeting will be held 
Monday evening, May 23, in room 402, 
People’s House, 7 East 15th Street. 
Nominations will be made for Assem- 





New York Clothing Cutters’ Union 


4. ©. W. of A. Local “Big Four.” 
Office: 44 East 12th Street. Stuyvesant 5666, 
Regular meetings every Friday night at 81¢ East Fifth Street. 





BRONX 


| 
| 


























Sylvania. blymen and Aldermen. probably on the 12th or 19th. 

® Upper West Side Friday, May 20, 8:30 p. m., McKin- Phone Dry Dock 3360 Executive Board meets every Monday at 7 p. m tm the office 

_ . | Street meetings will be held every) §— : | ley Square and Boston road. Speak- REUBEN GUSKIN PHILIP ORLOFSKY, Manager. MABTIN SIGEL, Secy.-Tregs, 

| Wednesday evening in the upper West 2 Id | ers, Ethelred Brown and Isidore Pol- Manacer 
Connecticut | Side. For the next tew weeks ao ipse om pe 7 =—eee 

| mevtngs wil be held en 26th sire A |"“triany, atey 21, #:29 p.m, s08th| Joint Executive Commitee | PANTS MAKERS’ TRADE BOARD 
q . : | ana Broadway. At the next meeting WITH THE CIRCLES street and Bergen avenue. Speakers, OF THE 

. State Convention | candidates for public office will be Milwaukee Circle 1 Ethelred Brown and others. ’ oF GREATER N. ¥. AMALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA. 

* Plans are completed for the State/ nominated. The circle recently held a ball which BROOKLYN VEST MAKERS UNION, OFFICE: 175 EAST BROADWAY. CRCHABD 1990 

tonvention of the Lepesant | ‘ 17-18-20th A.D, proved a tremendous success in at-| Friday, May 20, 8:30 p. m, Pitkin| Amalgamated Clothing Workers Board Meets Every Tuesdey Evening at the Office. All Locals Mest Bvery Wednesday, 

awhich will be held Sunday, May 22,/ Street meetings will be held in Har- | tengance, entertainment and finance. A| avenue and Bristol street. Speaker, of America, MORBIS BLUMENBKICH. Mapacer. HYMAN NOVODVOR, Sec's-Trequuves, 





Esther Friedman. 

Saturday, May 21, 8:30 p. m., Have- 
meyer and South Third street. Speak- 
Esther Friedman and Roland 


Office: 175 East Broadway. 
Phone: Orchard 6639 


Meetings every 1st and 8rd 


‘at the Arbiter-Mannerchor Park, Al-|lem during the spring and summer 
Mington, New Haven. The convention! months. For the next several weeks 
twill be called to order at 10 a. m. by | these meetings will be held at 106th 
Street and Madison Avenue. ~ A joint 


special car was chartered for the mem- 
bers to attend the Socialist picnic of 
Cook County. Work is being done 


Lapel Makers & Pairers’ Pressers’ Union 















































*Martin F. Plunckett, State Secretary: | j 
d large scale distribution of | ers, 
Nt is expected that all locals of the| meeting of the Harlem branches will nies aentein The eunust tieuial debi. Wednesday evening. Lecel 161, & CW. & con nee 
}State will be represented by five dele- | be held Tuesday, May 24, at 62 East wit 66 held ‘Ainieenk 7 dt Wind. Lake Saturday, May 21, 8:30 p: m., 14th M. GREENBERG, Sec.-Treas. ~~ ° ee 8t. m Prey Pe Wxecutive Beare Meets Ev Thursday 
* 3 . oe ig % : . x. Board meets every Frida: 4 at 
rates each. | 106th street, | Racine County, Wisconsin. The prin-| street and Kings Highway. Speaker, PETER MONAT, Manager. IKE SCHNEIDER, Chairman: 11.31" Arion Bt tka 
_—_— | cipal program will be a good speaker, | Ethelred Brown. ere a RO ey m rare NTO) opanes 
| ¥ is ’ 
° k Ci B dancing, boating and swimming. The Monday, May 23, 8:30 p. m., Sutter us J a 
' New Yor Ity ronx circle has outlined a special member- |@venue and Hinsdale street. Speaker, See That Your Milk Man Wears 
: ’ | ship drive this fall and is to present a| Ethelred Brown and others. | the Emblem of : 
“ ; age: 4 Friday, May 27, 8:30 p. m,, Pitkin | ° ° . ° NEW YORK JOINT BOARD 
Sentend Geotah Socialist play for the fall vaudeville The Milk Drivers Union 
The City Executive Committee will | Street meetings will be held by this | entertainment arranged by the party. avenue and Bristol street. Speaker, INTERNATIONAL POCKETBOOK WORKERS’ UNION 
meet Wednesday evening, May 25, in | branch during the next two months. Port Chester Esther Friedman and others. Local 584, |. U. of T. 
“305 People’s House, 7 East Fifteenth | mp. following dates and corners have The circle meets every Friday eve- Saturday, May 28, 8:30 p. m., corner one tes city Affiliated with The American Federation of Labor 
Kings Highway and 14th street. . . oe GENERAL OFFICE: 


+street; at 8:30 p. m. been arran ; F : . ; 
ged for: ning, alternating in a cycle of business, | — 2 sant roel i 
Speaker, Ethelred Brown. Local 584 meets 11 WEST 18th STREET, N. Y. Phone. Chelsea 3084 





| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | 














Membership Drive May 2 i i iv 
’ y 20, McKinley Square and Bos- | educational and social meetings. Five “ : s or : : 
» The enrolled Socialist voters of part! ton Road. meetings were held during the past Italian Open Air Meetings on 3rd Thursday CHARLES KLEINMAN CHARLES GOLDMAN 4. L_SHIPLACOFF 
fof the tenth and all of the twelfth; May 27, 148th Street end Bergen | m@uth. Saturday, May 21, 8 p. m., corner of of the month at Chairman oangeecippthinncion 08: _, Manager 
‘Assembly districts, Manhattan, will | Avenue; June 3, Aldus Street and Gardner, Mass Atlantic avenue and Pacific street, GEETHOVEN HALL > —— 
® ine i . . : nsvi Speakers 1. V, ig ~ 4 . 
be called to a meeting in the home of/ Southern Boulevard; June 10, 169th The circle is working on a special 4 pe shone RRS SOS Ae Executive Bo ard PAPER BOX. MAKERS UNION 

- " 4 ‘ . Huge ° meets on the 2nd 
Pi es pa yee gellar pg rie be pene ng heard be prays ‘oe Monday, May 23, 8 p. m. corner el and 4th Thursdays at a ner OF GREATER NEW YORE 

- any an reet; June 24,/ funds for the Debs radio station. e se : BEETHOVEN HALL ce and headquarters, 701 Broadway Phone Orchard 
West 39th street and Ninth avenue. °10 East Fifth Street Executive Board Meets Every Wednesday at 8 P. Mt ines 








| 169th Street and Grand Avenue. date is to be announced later. pam doses aaee oni 
2 2A, NALL, 














a Speakers, Ph. Bevilacque and Mike |] sox HERMAN, Pres. & Business Agent. || AL. GREENBERG, FLOREN 
UNION GOODS Branch Seven Maynard, Mass. Porfi. MAX LIEBLER, Sec’y-Treas. . President. Manager. Treasurer, On getlae, 
‘The meyey party last pany peas The Inter-Circle Field Day will be Tuesday, May 24, at 8 o'clock, corner Organizers: GEORGE E. POWERS, THOMAS DINONNO, Delegate, JOSEPH DIMINO, 
ning was a huge success, he ca- | p , (ee oe Pee. : : 
For & B' u held August 7 in Maynard. Complete ot Oth atest end Birt avents, 











tional Committee also reported a suc- 
cessful season and empowered this 
committee to continue its good work 


information for entering contestants 
will be mailed to the circle secretaries 
All of the district circles are 





Speakers, Mike Porfi and G. Valenti. 
Wednesday, May 25, at 8 oclock, cor- 
ner Nostrand avenue and Floyd street, 


MILLINERY WORKERS’ UNION, LOCAL 24 


Cloth Hat, Cap and Millinery Workers’ International Union 


GLAZIERS’ UNION 


Local 1087, B. P. D. & P. A, 








Union Members 


soon. 


























for the season of 1927-28. The ques- i : Office and Headquarters at Astoria Hall, 62 ast 
preparing for the event. Brooklyn. Speakers, G. Valenti and | 4th St. Phone Dry Dock 10173. Regular meetings D : 
™ yn. 5, . ‘ #9. wntown Office: 640 Broadway. Ph | 

You can render. great assistance to your tion of open-air meetings was deferred NEW YORK CITY | Ph. Bevilacque. every Tuesday at . Uptown Oiice: 30 West 37th Street. Phone Wisconais iste 
paper by patronizing our advertisers, Tell| to the next meeting. George Fried- The Greater New York Yipsel Field | i | ABE LEMONICK, PETE eat ™ Save areas asia not Got Bueno.” Tuesday evenin 

; i N ‘ , , . . A GOLDB . NATHAN SP 
wan roe saw the ad in the New Leader oe was re to the Bronx County/ pay will be held Sunday, June 26, at | BUTCHERS’ UNION | CARREY ORiscee, =. GREEN Guateman ix, OA. 7 od SPECTOR, aL ax Roem 
The committee n place of P. J. Murphy. Pelham Bay Park. Entry blanks will| JACOB RAPPAPORT. AARON RAPPAPORT, ORGANIZERS: L &. GOLDBERG” MAX GOODMAN, A. MENDELOWI 
we HATS The financial secretary was instructed | be issued to the circles shortly. An | Local 174, A. M. C. & B. W. of N. A. Gus. Agent. reasurer. 
ee to report on the financial standing of | Yipsel athletes get busy and win the Office and Headquarters: ° ° ? ° , ° 

ae . Labor Temple, 248 E. 4th St, Room 12 | N. Y. Joint Board, Shirt and Boys’ Waist Makers’ Union 


the membership. Immediately upon 


the submission of this report all mem- many awards that will be offered. 


Circle 8 | 


Regular meetings every 2nd and 4th Tues- AMALGAMATED CLOTHING  daipeannas OF =a 


| German Painters’ Union 


..,.Lam’s Hat Shop 

















AMBROSE HAAS, Fin.-Sec’y. 


° bers who are twelve months or more day Evenings | Headquarters: 621 BROADWAY (Room 523 
, or ; wit | : q quarters: 6 (Room hone § 2253-2258 
51 Tompkins Ave in arrears in dues will be notified that| Circle 8 Manhattan, will open its|_ ment Bureau open “every day at| LOCAL 499, BROTHERHOOD OF PAINT- G. GOOZE, Manager H. ROSENBERG, secretary: 
Corner Park Ave. new home at 96 Avenue C with a fine ERS, PECORATORS & PAPERHANGERS Joint Board meets every Second and Fourth Mond 
they are to be dropped from the mem- 6.P. M. Regular M Ww Bos x y aecee Wis a "iene 
cow Brookl n N Y ) egular Meetings Every ednesday Ev’g. Board of Directors meet every First and Third Monday, 
aoe yn, . . bership lists, at the Labor Temple, 243 East 84th &t. Local 243—Executive Board meets every Tuesday. 
Itali | PETER ROTHMAN, President, | Local 246—Executive Board meets every Thursday. 
talian Branch | ALWIN BOETTINER, Secretary | Local 248—Executive Board meets every Wednesday. 
These Meetings Are Held in the Office of the Union 
| 


-Flowers For All Occasions THE LABOR SECRETARIAT 
--FRESH CUT FLOWERS DAILY OF NEW YORK CITY 
a couple of month it h dded A Co-operative Organization of Labor Unions to Protect the Legal || ’ 
FRED SPITZ pi pet cee "The Saigem pees || Rights of the Unions and Their Members in Various Matters in which They | PAINTERS’ UNION, No. 51 
5 '| Should Have the Advice and Other Services of a Lawyer. ee * 


Sunday mornings at 540 Morris Ave- | Telephone Longacre 5629 


The Bronx Italian Branch, recently 
organized, is showing a steady gain in | 
membership. Since its inauguration | 








Waterproof Garment Workers’ | 
Union, Local 20, LL. G. W.U. 


128 East 25th 8. Madison Square 1934 








FUR DRESSERS’ UNION, 


Local 2, Internat’! Fur Workers’ Unies. 


Office and Headquarters, 949 Willough 
| Ave., Brooklyn Pulaski ¢7 
| | Sear Meetings, tet and Srd 





3. SECOND AVENUE nue. The secretary is Fred Celli, 245 ( ; 
» 240 | ; n ounsel Day Room Open Daily, $ a, m. te 6 ». m. Executive Board meets every Mondsy 

(Near Houston St.) - NEW YORK) East 148th Street. Comrades who have s JOHN BLOCK, Attorney 7 dc 1 | SOHN W. SMITH, FRED GAA, at? P. M | au. amet 
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OUR IMPERIAL WAYS 
F THERE is one thing brought out in 
the Third Pan-American Commercial 
Conference it: is the dominion of the 
PY United States as an imperial power in Latin- 
4 America. Diplomatic etiquette required dele- 
gates from the little nations to “talk softly,” 
but the review of the conference sent out by 
the Committee on Peace with Latin-America 
reports a number of delegates quietly express- 
ing the deep resentment of Latin-America 
i with our bullying. A Bolivian delegate ob- 
. served that Coolidge’s declaration to the con- 
| ference that “our associates in the Pan-Amer- 
a ican Union all stand on an absolute equality 
a with us” cannot be reconciled with American 
| 4 bayonets in Nicaragua and American inter- 
| pretation of Mexican legislation. Moreover, 
| a recent issue of “Claridad,” a Buenos Aires 
PH monthly distributed at the conference, car- 
‘| ried an editorial “Against Yankee Imperial- 
| ism” with the advice that Central and South 
q America should form their own union for pro- 
) tection against the United States. 
ul The unofficial statements of Latin-Ameri- 
H can delegates and this editorial of “Claridad” 
H are of more importance in expressing Latin- 
i American opinion of the United States than 
any formal discussions in the conference itself. 
Coolidge’s profession of friendship and 
“equality” does not deceive them. In practice 
it is like a bully who enters your house, 
knocks you down, takes possession of some 
of your valuables, and then takes out a prayer 
book and assures you that he really is a chap 
who observes a high code of ethics. This 
sanctimonious pose is always conspicuous 
with the despotic powers of the modern era. 
The medieval robber states did not, at least, 
add insult to injury. What they wanted they 
took, and they took what they wanted with- 
out leaving a sermon with the injured party. 
We hope that the ideal of a United States 
of Mexico, Central and South America will be 
realized not only for the protection of the 
peoples south of us, but also to help avert 
the peril of a war in this part of the world. 
A powerful federation from Mexico to Cape 
Horn would be of immense help in curbing 
the appetites-of our capitalists and bankers 
and increase the power of these peoples to re- 
sist the imperial might of the United States. 


THOUGHT SUPPRESSION 
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: NNUAL reports of the Civil Liberties 


Union serve as yard sticks for measur- 

ing the tempo of reactionary vulgari- 
ties. Its recent report shows that the Amet- 
i¢an Legion has displaced the Ku Klux Klan 
for first place “as the most active agency of 
intolerance and repression.” This may not 
mean that the Legion has become more ac- 
tive in this work the past year. It probably 
means that as the night shirt brigade declined 
in numbers naturally it has less indecencies 
to its credit and thus yielded first place to the 
Legion. There may be even a decrease of in- 
decencies on the part of Legion members in 
the year that it goes to the head of the re- 
pression squads. 

We are in favor of more efficiency in this 
matter of trying to keep all minds on a moron 
level. As government agencies have at times 
participated in raids on opinions it might be 
well for a department to be established at 
Washington to record the progress made in 
suppressing progress in the realm of thought. 
Statistics could be gathered by agents in the 
field showing how many Negroes were 
lynched, how many strikes were broken by 
robed gentlemen of the bench, how many 
meetings were prohibited, how many men 
with ideas were run out of town, how many 
publications were raided, speakers mobbed 
and aliens deported. 

All this would keep us informed on ‘the 
oye of affairs in Coolidge’s United States. 

his internal business is at least of as much 
importance as the export of pork and steel, the 
import of old Russian czarists, the volume of 
dividends shared by members of our vulgar 

lutocracy, and the Christian ventures of our 
ankers in Latin-America. 

Let us have an official department record- 
ing all our activities in the line of thought 
suppression and annual reports by a Cabinet 
officer telling the story year by year. 





THE “RIGHTS OF MAN” 
W ven the doctrine of the “Rights of 


Man” had been rounded out in the 

late eighteenth century in France it 
was hurled by rising merchants and capital- 
ists against the ruling magnates of landed 
property. It had already done service in the 
American colonies when the “fathers” of 
American property struck down the “law and 
order” of the British Parliament and set up 
their own. Henceforth planters, traders and 
merchants found that the man mentioned in 
the “rights of man” was the man who owned 





roperty. Working people belonged to a 
ower order of the human species. 

The “rights of man” today has a peculiar 
interpretation by agents of great property 
interests. James A. Emery, counsel for the 
National Association of Manufacturers, is dis- 
turbed because the trade unions seek exemp- 
tion from the anti-trust acts, “to impair the 
powers of the judiciary, to destroy the right 
of the individual workers to make individual 
contracts with their employers respecting 
conditions of employment.” 

Here is the “rights of man” parading in 
modern dress. The individual worker is a re- 
ality, but the employers are usually powerful 
organizations of capital. Many of them exer- 
cise a dominion as extensive as a European 
nation. Many of them are intimately bound 
together in a solidarity of interest and policy. 
The “employers” are lost in the corporate or- 
ganization or union of finance and capital. 

In law the “corporation” is a person. So is 
the workman. Emery would have the indi- 
vidual workman contract with the corporate 
“person” for employment. If the workman 
will negotiate on his individual responsibility 
with a consolidated kingdom of capitalists al! 
the blessings of the “rights of man” will be 
realized for him! The other “person” will also 
be happy, very happy. Thus organized, the 
money bags interpret the old dogma that lev- 
elled the French monarchy and enabled 
American merchants and planters to rule at 
home. 

Mr. Emery is a good lawyer and earns his 
stipend, but we cannot forget the “person’ 
he represents. 


FASCISM DOOMED 
A Metin sycophants and apologists of 





Mussolini have their answer this week 

in the news from Italy. They have as- 
sumed that Mussolini has discovered some- 
thing unique in the trade of governing and 
that his “experiment” is worthy of tolerant 
observation. But there is nothing mysterious 
about Fascism. It is a bald dictatorship sus- 
tained by murder_bands. It does not differ 
from the old Russia terrorized by the Black 
Hundreds. 

This cruel despotism is bringing the inevi- 
table revolt of the masses. The recent decree 
of Mussolini abolishing the “high cost of liv- 
ing,” which further lowered the standard of 
living for workers till it now hovers around a 
Starvation level, has brought widespread re- 
volts and strikes. Fascist landlords have 
been burnt in effigy, Fascist corporations have 
found it impossible to enforce contracts, and 
workers in some regions openly refuse to con- 
tribute out of their starvation wage to the pur- 
chase of black shirts for Fascist local organi- 
zations. Some Fascists have been beaten up 
by enraged peasants and the whole movement 
is reminiscent of those spontaneous revolts 
that stirred the old regime of the Romanofts. 

This is the first general upheaval in Italy 
since Mussolini led his march on Rome. Its 
wide distribution over the country shows how 
general is the discontent. Moreover, this des- 
peration displayed by wide sections of the 
population is an answer to the doctored sta- 
tistics which Fascist officials have published 
to give the impression abroad of contentment 
and well-being on the part of peasants and 
workers. 

The monster and his associates who have 
transformed Italy into a slave pen cannot 
avoid the fate which has always been awarded 
their kind. Fascism is doomed. 


PURE AMERICANS 


OR those who subscribe to the dogma of 

the “great Nordic 'race” and 100 percent 

Americanism we commend an article in 
School Life, published by the Department of 
the Interior. The article surveys educational 
work among illiterates of Buncombe County, 
North Carolina. These illiterates are of pure 
American stock, no alien blood or influence 
having corrupted their purity. In the days 
when Nordic slave masters ruled the old 
South they employed private teachers for 
their children, or sent them to schools in the 
North or in Europe. Schooling was kept 
from the poor whites because of fear that 
knowledge would lead these whites to over- 
throw Negro bondage. 

Since the planter class was rooted out by 
the Civil War, these whites came to look 
“upon the learning of the alphabet, and the 
reading of the printed page as possible only 
under a dispensation of God. Their feeling 
was that knowledge was not for them; that 
they had been passed by when God gave 
forth the gifts to men: To some, ability to 
read; to others, to speak with tongues; and 
to others, the gift of healing.” They had “re- 
sisted the invasion of the public schools,” re- 
fused to sign road petitions, “had evaded 
health crusades, had spurned women’s club 
and other movements.” 

e magic “germ plasm” which is assumed 
to run through Nordic veins failed to bring 
these people out of the primitive. They had 
to be coaxed. “They had grown up blind in 
a world flooded with light” and now even 
gtandparents are learning the mysteries of 
readin’, ’ritin and ’rithmetic. One man learned 
to read at the age of 83. Intellectually they 
are no more advanced that white-haired Ne- 
gro fathers and mothers who are also “blind 
in a world flooded with light.” 

Here is a region and a people whose blood 
and ancestry answer all the requirements of 
the Nordics and the 100 percenters. It seems 
to us that a little “foreign” influence might 
have helped the germ plasm to work its 
magic upon these pure Americans. 


The Theatre 


A thousand of us, silent where we sit, 
Watching with wondering eyes the shining stage, 
Applaud the legend characters that flit 
Before our eyes. Love they expound, and rage; 
Deeds dare, and combats wage. 








There is a greater Drama. You and I, 

Tried actors, know our parts. But none shall tell, 
As on our stage Life's pageant passes by, 

Whether we play them ill or play them well 

Till the last Curtain-bell. 


Play on, great Drama, cast for human hearts! 
May they beat faithfully through all the freaks 
Of Fortune destined for our several parts. 
No need to fail—to any man that seeks, 
Conscience, the Prompter, speaks. 
—John Striving. 
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A Sonnet for Helen Keller 


These eyes of mine for all that they have seen, 
Have only made such small discovery ... . 
A peacock’s plumage dazzling a preen, 
A sunset burning on a summer sea, 





Or mountains tippling in the wine of dawn, 
Or constellations in their awesome space; 
A sparrow and a daisy on the lawn; . 
Your auraed presence, and your shining face.... 


For only when I close the shuttered sight 
Upon the panoramas of the mind, 

I half perceive what all revealing light 
Pours out in compensation for the blind, 


And half-discern sublimities that rise 
Before the inner vision of your eyes. 


Illusion 





I blew my dream into a rose balloon 
And tied it with a golden string, 
Along came a wild wind, 

And my balloon took wing. 


It flew, it leaped, it soared on high, 
It kissed the moon, it touched the sky; 
A kind breeze blew it back to me— 
Tattered utterly. 
ANNA HIRSCHEL. 


On the Serious Import of Nonsense 





There is no finer clown in all the universe than the 
atom. The electron theory shows to complete scien- 
tific satisfaction what a circus of energetic tomfoolery 
is eternally taking place within its microscopic saw- 
dust ring. The stunts that are performed there as- 
tound the savants of humanity. The ridiculous gym- 
nastics and tumblings and gestures keep the wisest 
of men gumfoozled. Philosophers, scientists, bacteri- 
ologists, and students of all natural phenomena sit 
around and run the whole gamut of emotion from 
hilarious guffawing to funereal foreboding. The atom 
and his crew of electronic imps are having one heaven 
of a time with us poor, serious, deep-thinking and 
dignified humans. While they just dance, and whirl, 
and gleefully gallavant about without the least con- 
cern as to how little we hold them in esteem for their 
clownish conduct. 

We have considered the atom, and made our de- 
cision. Life will just be one circus after another 
for us until contribs, life insurance agents, or sash- 
weights end our earthly circuit. We will refuse to 
take any weighty question with enough weight to 
burden down our levities. Revolutions, earthquakes, 
floods, and Moscow ukases will find us dervishing 
around maypoles, and thinning the thunder of intellec- 
tual giants into shrill shrieks of bar-room glee. We 
will not hestitate to display our own silly smallness 
in order to convince the rest of the world how pitiful 
and puny all of the trumpeted great men of history 
have really been. Clown we will, in the snarling 
teeth of serious-ininded enemies, and through the 
frowns of outraged friends. We have marched too 
long to the ponderous rhythms of logic and profound 
discussion. All the tomes on chemical investigations 
have not changed a dance step of an electron, or 
saddened the giddy grin of the man in the moon. 
Laugh and the world stares at you, weep, and the 
whole of Taboidia will ooze with you, 

And now that the Soviet Government is establishing 
a school for clowns and satire, in order to temper the 
top-heavy solemnity of its pondering minions, we rea- 
son that a day of sanity is dawning over the Kremlin 
spires. | To see a class recruited from our own left- 
wingers scholarshipped over there, and to follow them 
through a full course in jackassing, would be divine 
delicacy. ; 

The crudity they have displayed in their antics here 
forces us to the brink of tears. We would even volun- 
teer taking up a visiting professorship, and spending 
six months or so in Moscow in order to help such a 








worthwhile cause along. There is an uplifting in- 
fluence in healthy clowning. Thrones have fallen 
before the blasts of laughter, while serious, and 
heavy-thinking still catapults its leaden theses in 
vain. . 

And we will say in conclusion, that this is the most 
erudite essay we have ever written on the subject of 
idle nonsense, 


A Wise Decision 


You came with the first faint breath of Spring, 
And re-awakened old desire 

That had lain dormant, slumbering, 

Beneath an artificial fire. 

You came with the sunlight in your eyes, 
But sunlight is so fleeting, 

That I, who always need the warmth, 

Chose artificial heating. 








KATE HERMAN. 





Afternoon at the Library 


Rare wines and nectar; casks of honeyed mead 
Doze placidly on oaken shelves; strange seekers 
Of relief from care, sip with a lazy greed 
Lethean brandies from cavernous beakers. 





Dim, sprawling loungers nod in drowsy rest, 
Absorbing silently the lissome drone 

Of echos from the outer realms of zest. 

A fairy wisp of sun is gently blown 


Across the polished floors; a sleepy breeze 
Hums sluggishly in rippling monotone; 

Vague shadows pin themselves like tapestries 
Against the fading walls. Content is sown. 


The heavy air is drugged with sweet incense 
And beauty follows truth in calm sequence. 
&. B 





Benny Goodman, we salute you here, you and your 
battalion of Yipsels, that have been doing such 
knightly work for the Leader. Not only our acclaim, 
but arise ye all, dubbed by the virtue of our pen, as 
Knights of the Go-Getters, Without you in these try- 
ing days of your paper, we would have been sorely 
pressed, and well nigh fain to give up the field to 
our debts and disasters. It has been an invigorating 
episode in our own dizzy existence, this contact with 
your fine fire, your self-sacrifice and above all your 
practical accomplishment in getting new subs, contri- 
butions and publicity for us. The editorial staff, the 
office slaves, and yea, even the Board of Directors, 
extend to you their appreciation, their love and their 
high hopes'for your continued errantry in the cause 
of Socialism, and its now renewed flambeau—the New 
Leader. 





Whenever a left-winger wheedles in our direction— 
“Why waste your time with a dead movement like 
the S. P.,” we will just control our first inclination to 
shove a handful of knuckles at him, long enough to 
show him the wonderful responses that came from 
all over the country when the New Leader called for 
a helping hand. Many of the letters came with notes 
of anger that the true condition of our finances were 
not revealed before the desperate emergency. Dollar 
bills and tens and fifties made a veritable snowstorm 
in the office. Pledges, and plans for the immediate 
funding of our heavy debts are already taking active 
form. The Unions, the Workmen’s Circle, the For- 
ward, the Jimmy Higgenses, and the Ramsay Mac- 
Donalds of the party all pitched in and are sending 
us ahead with: a momentum that we hope will carry 
us safely through the becalmed sea of summer. If 
anything, we believe right now that the New Leader 
has become the rallying point around which our once 
shattered legions are gathering for a close, and solid 
formation. And we are not given to fancy phrasing, 
or just airy speculation. Come in and visit us, and get 
an idea of how everything is just ldéoking up and 


smiling... . 
S. A. de Witt. 








America as I Saw It : 





Prosperity and Socialist Opportunities 





What is true of Britain is true of 


By Jessie Stephen 

HIS is not really an article on 
4 ee but my impressions of 

the Socfalist movement; for it is 
a true saying that each individual 
sees things according to the particu- 
lar viewpoint he has.. Thus one dis- 
covers that the booze hound finds the 
States a nest of bootleggers doing a 
roaring trade in the manufacture and 
distribution of poisonous liquor and 
sees the boys and girls carrying flasks 
in their school satchels. The pro- 
hibitionist on the other hand regards 
America as a paragon of all the vir- 
tues in this respect. 
Wild tales about naked beauties in 
tubs of champagne conjure up a pic- 
ture of immorality sprinting to the 
extreme limit so that gloomy deans 
and others of that ilk characterize 
New York and the big cities of Amer- 
ica as modern editions of Sodom and 
Gomorrah or maybe imitations of a 
place where the stokers work over- 
time. 
But despite its Earl Carrols, Amie 
McPhersons, and bootleggers, America 
is very much as other countries, if 
not really a little more innocent de- 
spite its pretense of unlicensed wick- 
edness. What was far more interest- 
ing to me was the flood of talk which 
met me everywhere about the extreme 
prosperity of the American prole- 
tariat. Nothing like it had ever been 
known and perhaps never would again. 
The papers were full of it, corrupt 
politicians sang it to the tune of 
“John Brown's Body,” while Socialists 
interspersed their singing of the “Red 
Flag” with paens of praise to the un- 
mitigated blessings of “Coolidge pros- 
perity.” 

About Prosperity 

The hypnotism was so general as to 
be positively astonishing, especially 
when one met comrades prepared to 
postulate the argument that it was 
little use trying to convert American 
workers to Socialism when they were 
enjoying such rich, rare and refresh- 
ing fruits from the capitalist orchard. 
It almost persuaded me to be a Dem- 
ocrat, but, no, such a fate would be 


[nearly forfeit a dozen times while I 
was in New York. There were workers 
to be found possessing nice homes, but 
there were also those who rented con- 
demned apartments on the East Side. 

Men told. me of earning $40 a week, 
but I met many who would have been 
glad to take half that at the end of 
a week’s toil. Districts I found 
where there was no employment. 
These were offset by cities where this 
was a big problem, It is so difficult 
to generalize about it. One thing, of 
which I am perfectly sure: The Amer- 
ican worker is as badly exploited as 
the British worker. If he _ receives 
more wages than his British brother 
he has to produce accordingly and 
pay through the nose, too. Rents are 
extortionate, the price of good clothes 
preposterous, although I was sur- 





America and my trip through the 
States merely deepened that impres- 
sion. But success in anything de- 
pends on faith as well as reason, To 
illustrate what I mean, during the 
gubernatorial campaign in New York 
I spoke from scores of platforms. 
Judge of my surprise and disgust 
when, after making a speech to en- 
thuse the audience gathered at the 
street corner, I would sometimes hear 
the candidate for Congress or Assem- 
bly get up after me and solemnly as- 
sure the audience that he had not the 
remotest chance of success. 

If there is one thing a candidate 
must never do, even when he knows 
he cannot win, it is to get up on the 
platform and dole out rations of pes- 
simism. Far better to say nothing at 
all. At least there is always then 





prised to find that there was little 
difference in the prices of the staple 
commodities such as meat, milk and 
bread. 

Poverty and Politics 


Admitting the argument, however, 
that everything in the garden is lovely 
I still fail to understand the pessimism 
which seems to overshadow the So- 
cialist movement just now. If any- 
thing, it ought to act as a spur to 
greater and more intensive effort than 
ever. If I may quote from an article 
I have contributed elsewhere, the ar- 
guments seem to be, “The more com- 
fortable the workers, the less chance 
of success for Socialist propaganda.” 
Grant that to be true and we must 
immediately assume, then, that ex- 
trerhe poverty makes for victory. The 
strength of the British Labor Party 
was actually quoted by some com- 
rades to prove this point. Now what 
are the facts? 

The largest vote in industrial areas 
in Britain for reactionary candidates 
comes from the slum areas; and for a 
very good reason. By a system of 


the chance that one may be taken for 
that wise old bird the owl, who could 
say a tremendous lot if only he would. 
It is bad for the workers in the cam- 
paign, frightans off the doubtful voter 


sizéd increase in the vote. Better to 
be a fatuous optimist than a calamity 
howler. 

The Socialist Party has so many 
splendid workers and _ enthusiastic 
supporters it seems a shame that their 
efforts should not be capitalized in an 
organizing campaign, for, whether I 
am believed or not, there is right now 
an excellent opporgunity of enrolling 
thousands of new members for the 
party and subscribers for the Social- 
ist press. While I was touring the 
West I had only one meeting which 
could be called a failure, and in most 
of them there was a real desire ex- 
pressed to know more of our message. 
Questions were abundant, always a 
certain sign of interest, and quite a 
number of young people were in my 
audiences. 

An outsider very often sees a great 





charity which might properly be la- 
belled bribery, the older political par- 
ties are able to buy the votes of the 
submerged tenth. It is obvious, too, 
that the Tories can always count on 
the badly paid rural worker. On the 





too cruel even for me. 
It is true I met workmen owning | 
cars, but, according to the tales sedu- | 
lously broadcasted in Britain, hardly a 
workman but owned one. God forbid 
that every mian should. The death rate 
is soaring quite comfortably as it is, 
thank you. My precious life was 





other hand, the strength of the trade 
union and Socialist movement has al- 
ways been the respectable, fairly well 
paid artisan. It is true we now get 


after 


deal more of the game than the par- 
ticipants, and if this be accepted, my 
prediction that the American Socialist 
movement will be making big strides 
forward in the next three or four 
years may not seem so outrageous, At 
any rate, that is my honest belief, 
conversations with scores of 
splendid comrades. May I thank all 
my American friends for the good 





votes from the slum dwellers, but this 
is but a result of our success at the | 
polls. Like sheep, they follow the 
winners irrespective of political color. 





ahead of them, for the field is large 


times I had with them and wish them 
all success in the work which lies 


and the reapers are few. 





and prevents the registration of a fair | 
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Continued from page 1 
ish imperialists call for force and yet 
more force. It’s a crazy world! 





We ought to give generously to flood 
relief but no private charity can ex~- 
cuse President Coolidge’s failure to 
call Congress in session to adopt @ 
plan of rehabilitation including flood « 
prevention and make the necessary ap- » 
propriations for it. - 

Undoubtedly the super power lobby “ 
will be strictly on the job in any dis-~ 
cussions on. flood control in the Mis-" 
sissippi Vally. Just as it has been the™ 
program of the power trust to get pos-* 
session of power rights at Muscle~ 
Shoals and Bov!der Dam so it will want« 
power rights for any system of retaining: 
reservoirs that may be used in connec- 
tion with flood control on the Missis- 
sippi. Just as it helped block all prog<. 
ress at Boulder Dam rather than let 
@ government agency make super 
power there, so it will try to block 
legislation with regard to the Missis- 
sippi unless it can get its own terms, 
We do not pretend to know whether 
from. an engineering standpoint flood 
control in -the Mississippi Valley can 
be made to add to our power facilities. 
But we need no expert engineers to tell 
us that those of us who want freedom 
from a nation-wide super power trust_ 
will need to be on our guard as never 
before against the intrigues of the 
power lobby at Washington. The flood 
emergency will certainly add to its 
opportunities for clever woork. We no 
more need to pay these power interests 
an enormous profit to give us power~ 
than we need to pay them for the: 
harder job of building the dams at 
Muscle Shoals, at Boulder and perhaps» 
on the Mississippi—our one time com- 
rade, John Spargo to the contrary not- 
withstanding. 





No bonanza oil boom in Oklahoma, 
or anywhere else can alter the fact 
that the life of American oil fields is 
limited. We may have overproduction 
with relatively cheap gas for our sum-, 
mer touring at the cost of no oil at 
all for our children or oil purchased by 
blood in wars for the control of for- 
eign fields. On the other hand, we do. 
well -to suspect the big oil companies. 
of crying up the dangers of overpro- 
duction in order to keep up the price of 
the oil on which they make such vast 
profits. Competition necessarily makes 
for overproduction. Men have to drill 
new wells to protect old wells from 
rivals. In so far as the Sherman 
Anti-Trust law makes it harder to deal 
with this evil it is a positive menace, 

All of which is by way of preface to 
the remark that the time has definitely 
come for government regulation of the 
oil industry, and especially of the drill- 
ing of new wells. The big companies 
may have had their own reasons for 
asking it. We have ours for granting 
their request. Of course, the true, 
remedy in the case of oil as coal is 
public monopoly control of a great 
natural resource. Instead of trying to 
block Mexico in nationalizing oil we 
should follow her example. Whenever a 
monopoly becomes advisable to prevent 
waste, it must be a public monopoly. 
We cannot trust private monopoly 
even to prevent waste. If public opin- 
ion is still too unenlightened to take 
this proper logical step of nationaliza- 
tion, at least we should go in for pub- 
lic regulation of the oil industry beforer 
it is too late. In virtually requesting» 
some sort of help toward regulations 
the Standard and other companies» 
have directed another fatal blow at the. 
time honored theory that the less the 
government interferes with business” 
the better. 





Mussolini begins war on high prices 
by a 10 per cent cut in wages. He 
“orders” this cut. He “asks” a 20 per 
cent cut in prices. The workers thug 
victimized are already 13 per cent’ 
worse off in real wages than before 
the war. In Germany, which has no 
Mussolini, wages have been rising in. 
the last three years, in some cases by. 
as much as 66 per cent. This proves, 
of course,. that wisdom and g‘ficiency 
of Fascism about which Judge Gary* 
and Tom Lamont of the House of 
Morgan love to tell us, : 
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Ramsay MacDonald did the right 
and handsome thing by speaking. 
briefly to Socialists and trade union- 
ists as a Socialist and internationalist. ~ 
All of us are grateful to him and-to the 
Forward for generously making his “ 
farewell speech possible. We were. 
profoundly distresseg that so much of 
America’s hospitality to one distin- 
guished visitor should have been con-__ 
fined, perforce, to hospital walls. We 
devoutly hope that his farewell speech 
to us did not further tax the strength 
which he will sorely need for the tasks : 
that await him at home. The future 
history, not only of Great Britain but. 
of the world, in no small degree may . 
depend upon the wisdom, vision, and 
courage with which Ramsay . Mac- 
Donald, his colleagues, and the great _ 
rank and file of the Labor Party deal _ 
with the domestic and foreign prob- _ 
lems before them. 


Leading Negro Ministers 
Endorse Porters’ Union - 


——e-——_ —- 
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At a conference of the Negro minis- 
ters of New York nine of the outstand- 
ing Negro clergymen, representing 
practically 100,000 citizens, or over 80 
per cent of th- churchgoers of Har- 
lem, endorsed the Brotherhood of 
Sleeping Car Porters after A. Philip 
Randolph, general organizer of the 
union, had explained ¢he aims and ob- 
jects of this organization. Many ques- 
tions were asked by the ministers, 
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